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ACADEMIC, FRIENDLY TONE [INSURED FORMS GREAT ARMY 
First British Insurance Office Established in United States 1804 — 
See Big Banks as Destroyer of Agents’ Mortgage Loans Constitute Largest 
Interests; Discuss Coercion in aaa Percentage of Life Insurance In- 
Production i ‘ vestments; Review of Situation 
—-—-- Fire—Automobile—Use and Occupancy— 
Through the columns of the “Amer- 


The Association of Life Insurance 


ican Agency Bulletin” this week the Tornado—Sprinkler Leakage—Explo- Presidents is in annual session this 
National Association of Insurance Ag- week at the Hotel Astor, with Fred A. 
ents replies to the long letter of Neal sion—Riot & Civil Commotion Howland, president of the Nationa] Life 
jasseti, vice-president of the Firemen’s ° 


of Vermont in the chair. It is the four- 
of Newark, which the latter sent to ag- -=--——— — teenth annual convention, and the at- 
ents of the company defending the ap- tendance is the largest on record, in- 


pointment of the president of a trust HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES The aidresss rr a. aoa 

i isvi 1 average, 

company as an agent in Louisville. 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY phar preted nnd peters ped tmotuded 
The reply of the agents is largelv 


in the list of speakers. 


cevoted to a discussion of the bank in- —- -—- “Life Insurance Investments—What, 














surarce agency issue, which appoint- Where and Why?” is the title of a 
ments, it argues, bring into play an PERCIVAL BERESFORD, Manager paper delivered by Haley Fiske, presi- 
Pee ae ‘ int dent of the Metropolitan Life, It is re- 
undesirable coercive influence for con- d di h ith: 
trol of business. It discusses the pow- produced in part herewith: 
er of big banks to destroy agents’ in- —_— A Live Subject 
teres's. It calls attention to its dec- = ‘ The subject of investments of life in- 
larations regarding bank agencies, Fire insurance house plates date surance funds has been a very live one 
which declarations are against the "back to 1680. They were introduced for some years and especially of late 
snread of these agencies. are not re- . . . ° the discussion has reached an acute 
troactive, and itasks Mr. Bassett point- to indicate to the volunteer fire bri- stage. It is interesting for three rea- 
biank if he is in favor of extending gades the building insured by the sons: first, because of the immense 
the bank agency system? , eee » office ae tainine tl bri amount of the funds of the companies; 
Suietia. tiuureaiins: ensentien insurance office maintaining the bri- second, because of the need of capital 
The s‘atement’ points ent the vales gade, but were discontinued after the in various directions; ont, ae, hs 
* loca hoards } “ecervatinr . a = Fe ° m cause 
es a bacco Ld ae pro yr = old \ olunteer companies were re ple who are interested as life insurance 
ferring to the thirteen companies which placed by paid fire departments. policyholders. Two-fifths of the entire 


left the Booker & Kinnaird agency it 
favs im wart: “Is it not remarkab’e that 
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without a single exception these prac- 
tical business institutions sacrificed an 
established business that had taken 
them years to build, and loyally sup- 
ported an organization which Mr. Bas- 
gett condemns?” 

The entire tone of the statement is 
academic and not unfriendly. A_ sig- 
nificant paragraph refers to Mr. Bas- 
sett's statement that only three resiz- 
rations on account of the Louisville 
controversy had been received by the 
Firemen’s. “This news is also gratifying 
to the National Association.and it may 
temp>r Mr. Bassett’s earlier expressed 
apprehensions respecting our inten- 
tions,” the sta‘'ement says. This might 
be interpreted to read that if the Fire- 
men’s has been damaged as a result 
of any hostility of the local agents— 
either by resolutions, by the atmos- 
phere of meetings, or by speeches made 


(Continued on page 22) 
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companies—that is, in companies issu- 
ing policies on the level premium plan. 
This plan requires great accumulations 
to provide for the maturity of the insur- 
ance, The plan is familiar enough to 
you; but I doubt if people generally 
understand the function of the reserves 
which by their size attract a great deal 
of attention, sometimes of prejudice, be- 
cause of the power involved in the pos- 
session and care of huge sums of money, 
and occasionally of temptation to legis- 
latures in the matter of taxation. 
Reserve Liabilities 

These reserves in 39 companies 
whose assets are nearly 91 per cent of 
the combined assets of 266 level pre- 
mium companies operating in the Unit- 
ed States, amounted at the end of 1919 
to about five billions of dollars. Many 
people look upon these five billions as 
free assets and do not know they are 
also liabilities. The public ought to 
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understand this. The level premium 
plan of insurance was designed, as the 
name indicates, to issue policies the 
premiums upon which are the same dur- 
ing the life of the policies. It is cer- 
tain that the cost of insurance increases 
each year after age 10 because the rate 
of mortality increases. More people out 
of each thousand die every year with in- 
creasing age. The “natural insurance” 
plan of assessment companies there- 
fore involves increased premiums with 
advancing age. It is obvious that as 
the period of life approaches the less 
productive age the premium becomes 
more of a burden and finally becomes al- 
most prohibitive. The level premium 
plan takes the cost of insurance 
through life and divides it so that the 
premium will be the same as that 
charged upon the issue of the policy. 
It follows that at the beginning the 
holder pays more than the premium 
necessary to carry the mortality costs 
for the year. The excess premium is 
the reserve. This reserve takes care of 
the deficit in the premium when the 
age has advanced so that the premium 
charged is less than the mortality cost 
of the year. The companies must in- 
vest the reserve at a rate of interest 
that, added to the reserves themselves 
and future premiums, will produce the 
full amount of the insurance when 
it becomes due. Of course you 
cannot apply this formula in in- 
dividual cases because many peo- 
ple do not live out their expectancy; 
but mortality tables are constructed to 
apply to thousands of lives, and on the 
whole masg the reserves do provide the 
funds to pay the insurance. Thus the 
reserves become a liability and are a 
capital. 

It is hard to get this simple and ob- 
vious fact into the heads of legislators. 
When they propose to levy a tax on re- 
serves they are levying a tax on cap- 
ital; they are confiscating a part of the 
consideration received by the companies 
for the contracts the companies have 
issued; they are taking away the 
money the companies need to fulfill 
their obligations; they are robbing the 
policyholders of the deposits the policy- 
holders have made, out of which their 
policies are to be paid. It is one thing 
to tax premiums, for in that case the 
companies can add the tax to the pre- 
mium, and all that is done by that is.to 
tax savings. And it is one thing to tax 
corporate incomes, for that is to take 
away a part of the excess interest 
earned. The objections to these forms 
of taxes are objections based upon the 
inadvisability of taxing thrift, of pen- 
alizing savings for widows and orphans. 
But it is quite another thing to tax 
ern for that is confiscation of cap- 
ital. 

The necessity of earning interest on 
the reserves is clear, for interest enters 
into the calculation of the premiums. 
The statute fixes the rate of interest 
which is assumed in the calculation. It 
is the excess interest earned and the 
saving, if any, on the rate of mortality 
assumed, that create surplus. The sur- 
plus of all the American companies is 
stated by the Year Book to be $316,- 
800,000, though due to the variation in 
the way certain companies make up 
their statements, it is impossible to say 
this is accurate. But taking the figures 
as reported it is, you see, only about 6 
per cent of the reserves and a little 
over 5 per cent of the assets—surely a 
margin small enough to prove that the 
companies have been as liberal as pos- 
sible in paying dividends to policy- 
holders. That a reasonable surplus 
niust be kept is evident not only on the 
general principle of safe-guarding in- 
vestments against fluctuations in val- 
ues, but also to provide against possible 
epidemics which upset mortality as- 
sumptions. The surplus is accumulated 
out of an excess of interest over the 
assumed rate and out of savings in 
mortality, if any, and of course, out of 
savings in assumed expenses; which 
last matter is outside of the subject 
given to me to discuss. 

Principles Governing Investments 

The management of the companies 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationarv 
“Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 
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has the responsibility of taking such 
care of the assets as will produce an 
excess of interest over the rate as- 
sumed, This responsibility is great. 
The sum of the assets of the 39 com- 
panies mentioned above is prodigious. 
At the end of 1919 it was $6,158,697,- 
723.07. What are the principles which 


should govern investments? The most 
important is safety and the statutes on 
that principle limit the companies to 
certain classes of investments. Within 
these limits what principles apply? 
First, naturally, those investments 
which, while safe, pay the highest re- 
turn. But in the application of this 
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The Guardian Life Health Service 


A genuine service to policyholders—An unusual selling aid. 
The results of health examinations under The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America’s Health Service during 


34% were found to have some moderate physical impairment 
or defect requiring some form of hygienic guidance or 


33% were found to have some moderate physical impairment 
or defect requiring some form of medical supervision or 
treatment in addition to hygienic guidance. 

17% were found to have some slight physical impairment or 
defect requiring observation or hygienic guidance. 

13% were found to have some advanced physical impairment 
or defect requiring systematic medical supervision or 


3% were found to have some serious impairment or defect 
urgently demanding immediate attention. 


policyholder. The Health Service is part of the Guardian’s 
ogram of service to the volicyholder while |{ 
living. Every person protected by a Guardian contract is en- 
titled to the privileges of the Life Extension Institute without 
cost, including an annual medical examination every year 


Service to policyholders is the best service to agents. 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
of America 
(Established 1860) 


For a direct agency connection, address 
T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President and Agency Manager. 
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there should be other principles borne 
in mind. One is, the needs of the pub- 
lic. Another, the needs of the localities 
in which the policyholders reside. An- 
other, the necessities of Goyernment, 
Federal and local. Another, the needs of 
the policyholders themselves as indi- 
vidual capitalists. Let us, in taking up 
discussion of these principles, mention 
the last first. 
Policyhoiders Are Capitalists 


It is a comforting thing to consider 
the holder of a policy a capitalist ipso 
facto, because of the enormous number 
of policyholders. I have said that it is 
about two-fifths of the population. The 
number of policies in force in the 39 
companies whose assets, as I have said, 
are about 91 per cent of the combined 
assets of the 266 companies named in 
the reports, was at the end of 1919 
fifty-eight millions. Many are insured 
in more than one company. We have 
made calculations, based upon the 
claimants’ statements of thousands of 
death claims, which convince us that 
the number of individual lives insured 
is forty milions. In these days when 
Capital is assailed it is well to bring 
home to the people that they themselves 
are capitalists. They forget it. The 
Industrial insurance companies had at 
the end of 1919 about forty-four mil- 
lions of Industrial policies in force, in- 
suring about thirty-three millions of in- 
dividual workingmen and women and 
their children. In their Ordinary de- 
partments these companies had mil- 
lions more working people insured who 
could afford to pay their premiums an- 
nualiy, semi-annually, or quarterly in- 
stead of weekly. These people own 
ihe assets back of these policies. 

I remember, addressing some agents 
who represented the east side popula- 
tion of New York City, pointing out to 
them as a fact they should bring home 
to their people, that these people should 
have no envy of capitalists. When they 
peer through the windows of the restau- 
rant of a big hotel and see the diners 
gorging themselves, let them say not 
words of jealousy but of encourage- 
ment—‘“Go on, eat, spend your money: 
what you are doing is to help the hotel 
company pay the interest on our eight 
million dollar mortgage on the hotel 
property.” It is important to teach the 
working people that they are the cap- 
italists and that attack on capital in- 
vestments is an attack upon themselves. 
Over-taxation, confiscation, failure to 
help public utilities by refusing to per- 
mit adequate rates, is robbing them, not 
the rich. It is important that legislators 
and members of public commissions 
should realize this elemental fact. And 
they should remember that injustice 
done or permitted by them is injustice 
not to the wealthy, but to their own 
constituents who put them in office. It 
is not the rich’ who own the steam rail- 
roads, the trolley lines, the public build- 
ings, the telephones, the waiter supply, 
the sewerage systems; it is the poor 
and the people of moderate means 
whose savings are invested in these en- 
terprises. The insurance companies’ in- 
vestments belong to these in a mass. 

Policy Loans 

But there is one form of investment 
which applies to the policyholder as an 
individual: that is investment in policy 
loans. We have explained that back of 
the policies are the reserves, and after 
paying premiums for three years the re- 
serves begin to mount up for, as already 
shown, it is in the earlier years of the 
life of the policy that the excess of the 
premium over the year’s cost of insur- 
ance is largest. There often comes a 
time when the policyholder needs to 
borrow and where perhaps his only col- 
lateral is his policy. He realizes then 
that he is a capitalist, for there is no 
safer collateral for a company to lend 
on than a reserve in its own possession. 
The 39 companies had actually invested 
at the end of 1919 over seven hundred 
and thirty-two millions of dollars in pre- 
mium notes and loans to their policy- 
holders—or nearly 12 per cent of the 
entire assets! Here the companies 
have made a perfectly safe investment, 
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earning an adequate rate of interest— 
5, 5% or 6 per cent. 
Necessities of Government 

Let us take another principle on 
which investments should be made— 
the necessities of Government. At the 
end of 1919 the 39 companies owned 
nearly a billion and a quarter of Fed- 
eral, State, County and Municipal bonds 
—nearly 20 per cent of the entire 
amount of their assets. We were at 
war so short a time ago that the recol- 
lection of everybody is very vivid as to 
the urgent necessity of borrowing 
money by the Federal Government. 
Life insurance companies were the 
first to be appealed to and they were 
urged even to borrow money to invest 
in the Liberty and Victory loans. They 
responded nobly and owned over seven 
hundred millions of United States bonds 
at the end of 1919. In this case you 
will observe that what we have named 
as the primary principle of investment 
—to get as high a rate of interest as 
possible from safe securities—was modi- 
fied by the other principle we have 
named. Some of the bonds bought 
carried interest down to the rate as- 
sumed in the calculation of premiums, 
and nearly all of the bonds subscribed 
left little excess interest for surplus. 


Public Necessities 


It seems to me there should be an- 
other principle governing investments, 
namely public needs. It would seem to 
be selfish, and to be ignoring the fact 
that by reason of the large proportion 
of the population which is insured it 
owes a certain regard for the needs of 
the people as a whole for a manage- 
ment to be governed entirely by the 
rate of interest, or by the investments 
it prefers as in its experience it knows 
most about or is in a way associated 
with. In what channels can the man- 
agement put its funds for public ben- 
efit provided these channels are safe? 
It would seem that insurance compa- 
nies as a whole have consistently fol- 
lowed this principle. Take public trans- 
portation. If we go back over the finan- 
cial history of the country we find that 
thirty or forty years ago what the coun- 
try most needed was facility of com- 
munication. The linking together of 
far distant communities; the opening 
up of the West to agriculture; the 
bringing of products to the seaboard, 
the furnishing of necessities from 
manufacturing centers to the farms, the 
development of mines and transporta- 
tion of metals and coal, the building up 
of cities near the newly opened land, 
the consequent organization of com- 
merce, all indicated the use of capital 
for building railroads and equipment. 


This nation owes its greatness to the 
railroad facilities. We find the recog- 
nition of these facts by the insurance 
company officers who shared the vision 
of the pioneers. In 1870 but 1.37 per 
cent of the assets of life insurance com- 
panies were invested in railroad bonds 
and stocks; in 1875 but 1.13 per cent; 
in 1880 3.73 per cent; after that, when 
the era of support from public funds 
had ended, and the insurance compa- 
nies had begun their large accumula- 
tions, see how the management re- 
sponded to public needs. In 1885 rail- 
road investments were nearly 20 per 
cent of the assets; in 1890 over 23% 
per cent; in 1895 over 2514 per cent; in 
1500 over 30 per cent; in 1904 32 per 
cent; in 1911 over 35% per cent; three 
years later show a decline as the needs 
decreased and the proportion dropped 
to 33% per cent, then in 1917 to 321% 
per cent, and last year to 28% per cent. 

The debt the country owes to the life 
companies in the matter of transporta- 
tion has perhaps not been realized. The 
companies have done their share in civ- 
ilization, for this is the result of de- 
veloping the country in facility of com- 
munication. Manufacture of rails, loco- 
motives and cars supported largely the 
steel industry, not to speak of supplying 
distant communities with steel prod- 
ucts; the forests which without rail- 
ways would still be standing supplied 
lumber for building; food for the world 
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was raised and carried to the people; 
millions of men were supported by the 
industries built up. These are perfectly 
obvious facts, so patent as not to be 
properly appreciated, and the point of- 
ten overlooked is that the savings of 
people put into insurance found their 
way back to the people’s pockets in 
wages. I have often called life insur- 
ance premiums the circulating life 
blood of the country. We need not 
elaborate this idea further, or do more 
than mention the matter of urban and 
interurban rail systems, 


Real Estate Mortgages 


Next take the public need of cultivat- 
ed farms and city dwellings, store- 
houses, shops, office buildings. Mort- 
gage loans have generally formed the 
largest percentage of life insurance in- 
vestments. Here is a need which just 
at present attracts the most public at- 
tention. Criticism has been insistent 
that the companies have not done their 
duty. They have been blamed because 
of the shortage of housing. It is un- 
thinking criticism. It has even been 
claimed that mortgages should be, if 
not almost the sole, yet the very great- 
ly predominating form of investment. 
This critjcism overlooks several facts. 
First, investments must be to some ex- 
tent liquid. One company was called 
upon to pay twenty-four millions of dol- 
lars in a year on influenza claims over 
and above its normal mortality—about 
50 per cent. Second, if all the compa- 
nies undertook mortgage loans almost 
exclusively the rate of interest would 
fall to a point very detrimental to the 
interest of policyholders. Third, if such 
a rule were established by statute the 
supply would exceed the demand and 
there would be a large amount of un- 
invested assets. And lastly, and as im- 
portant as any, and really fundamental, 
is the fact that the housing situation 
would have been just as bad if the pol- 
icy now suggested had been the rule of 
the companies. During the war there 
was no unsatisfied demand for mort- 
gage loans on good securities. Building 
stopped. Parenthetically we may re- 
mark if the rule desired had been statu- 
tory the United States Government 
would have been seriously hampered in 
the prosecution of the war by lack of 
funds, and the statutes probably would 
have been repealed. One reason build- 
ing stopped was that there was no great 
demand and little capital which was 
available to back up the mortgage loans, 
which, of course, are only half the build- 
ing costs. Besides which it will be re- 
membered that the Federal Government 
put great restrictions on building con- 
struction, and that permits to build and 
even to make improvements or altera- 
tions in existing buildings had to be 
obtained. 


After the war, when real estate began 
to be active and it was realized that 
years of quiescence had caused a short- 
age of all kinds of buildings, several 
obstacles were found in the search for 
loans. The surtaxes on income caused 
estates and individuals to call existing 
mortgages for payment for the purpose 
of reinvesting the funds in tax-exempt 
securities or those yielding a high re- 
turn and to refuse to make new mort- 
gage loans. Seekers for loans on new 
construction met with the competition 
of borrowers whose loans were called 
who were looking for new lenders, The 
high cost of labor and material has de- 
terred builders, and on this high cost, 
the proportion heretofore regarded as 
safe to loan has been diminished; be- 
cause. the mortgages are permanent 
loans and the investor must look far 
ahead for ultimate real estate values 
when he determines how much to lend. 
It is significant, however, that the in- 
surance company which is the largest 
investor in New York City mortgages has 
not refused here or elsewhere a single 
application with adequate security on 
housing enterprises, and has loaned this 
year, and agreed to loan on mortgages, 
eighty millions of dollars. Its loans and 
engagements of the year cover 107 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Clearing The Atmosphere 
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IN THE PROCESS OF GRADUALLY READJUSTING BUSINESS to a normal basis, 

thinking men, both in and out of the insurance business, are more and more display- 
= ing an interest in doing their best and are getting more and more satisfaction out of 
3 the mere thrills that come from the consciousness of being useful. 


HU 


; THE “ANYTHING-TO-GET-BY” and “anything-to-get-the-business” and “anything- 
= to-get-the-money” ideas have practically disappeared—they are dying a natural death. 





THIS IS PARTLY DUE TO THE FACT that everybody has begun to realize that such 
ideas hardly ever work out and when they do, there is no real satisfaction in the results. 


== WHILE THE “ANYTHING-TO-GET-BY” LIFE SALESMEN are looking into 1921 
: through blue spectacles, the good salesmen, like the good companies, are preparing to 

== “come into their own.” 

= EXPERT OPINION INCLINES TO THE BELIEF that 1921 will be the year of oppor- 
tunity for the right-thinking, fair-trading, hard-working insurance man, because— 

ALL COMPANIES THAT HAVE BEEN BUILT to stand the test, are geared for just 

; this emergency. 

— OPTIMISM AND CONFIDENCE IS THE KEYNOTE of their attitude toward the agent 

—— and his business problems. This is shown in their eagerness to help the four-squared 

man in the field. 


ALL THE FINE CONSTRUCTIVE WORK is not being done by one company, no mat- 
ter how great and good it may be, but— 
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WHEN HONEST, EARNEST, FEARLESS MEN sense the true magnitude of the op- 
portunity just ahead, and seek a company through which they can give expression to 
their ideals of service, while realizing their ambitions to succeed, there is at least one 
company in which they may be sure they will fit and that one is 


MICHIGAN’S LEADING COMPANY 


Northern Assurance Company 


“TIME-TRIED AND CLAIM TESTED.” \ 


CLARENCE L. AYRES, 
President DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 
PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





- INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











75 Years of American 
Life Insurance 


HISTORY BY FRED A. HOWLAND 


Perpetuity of Business Under Private 
Control Depends Upon Their 
Rigid Maintenance 








Fred A. Howland, president of the 
National Life of Vermont, who was 
chairman of the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, opened the conven- 
tion yesterday with a review of the 
seventy-five year old history of Ameri- 
can lite insurance, He said: 

Among the remarkable items in the 
history of American life insurance are 
its recent origin and its slow develop- 
ment. That an institution now recog- 
nized as one of the great economic fac- 
tors in stabilizing society should have 
had its real beginning in this country 
scarcely more than seventy-five years 
ago is only less surprising than that its 
substantial growth should have been de- 
ferred until the last few years. The 
explanation is not obscure and it carries 
its lesson. 

Credit to Elizur Wright 

The early history of life insurance in 
England, and to a less extent in this 
country, is largely a story of forfeitures, 
failures, and scandals. For a time there 
was no accepted standard of solvency 
and apparently little comprehension of 
the actuarial principles fundamental to 
a safe and equitable conduct of the 
business. It may fairly be said that to 
Klizur Wright largely belongs the credit 
of originating and making effective 
through legislation net reserve valua- 
tion, non-forfeiture, and cash values, 
the trinity that has made life insurance 
in this country what it is and opened 
the door to the almost limitless possi- 
bilities of what it may become. 

As late as 1859 Wright was ridiculed 
and derided by some of the most dis- 
tinguished mathematicians of England 
and this country for declining to accept 
gross valuation as a test of solvency. 
His consequent refusal to admit to Mas- 
sachusetts an eminent English company 
because it did not meet the require- 


ments of the net reserve test developed 
the most dramatic and far-reaching epi- 
sode in the history of life insurance. 

In passing, it should be said that the 
debt of the institution of life insurance 
to Elizur Wright is of a magnitude that 
cannot be estimated; and a tardy recog- 
nition of his service to mankind should 
at least include an adequate biography 
of this great genius and an enduring 
memorial. 


Through Wright’s efforts Massachu- 
setts as a pioneer made net reserve 
valuation the legal test of solvency in 
1858, passed the first non-forfeiture law 
in 1861, and enacted the first cash sur- 
render value statute in 1880. The stable 
development of lifé insurance in this 
country awaited the adoption through- 
out the United States of these funda- 
mentals, and to their final and general 
acceptance with certain modifications 
may be largely attributed the great 
measure of public confidence enjoyed 
by the companies we represent. Net 
valuation insured solvency, non-for- 
feiture preserved equities, and cash sur- 
render values gave the policy negotia- 
bility. The reluctance with which these 
great reforms were accepted throws a 
flood of light on the early status of the 
business and in large part explains the 
slow growth of public confidence in the 
soundness of the institution. 

With the actuarial principles of the 
business well established and generally 
accepted by all old line companies, it 
would seem that the way was open to 
an uninterrupted growth along sound 
lines. But it remained to be demon- 
strated that in life insurance, as in 
other endeavors, the human factor is an 
essential element. What Sheppard Ho- 
mans in 1859 claimed with respect to 
the English societies was later demon- 
strated in the United States, “that some- 
thing more than mathematical talent, 
something more than names, however 
honorable and responsible, is requisite 
for the safe and successful management 
of life insurance companies.” 

That the amount of life insurance fn 
force in this country in 1886 was actu- 
ally less than the amount in force in 
1871 may be charged to the companies 
themselves. The lessons of those lean 
years and of still later days must not 
be forgotten in the unexampled pros- 
perity of the present. 


An American Institution 

Life insurance in its modern and ac- 
cepted status is an American institu- 
tion. The fundamental principles justi- 
fying its existence were first developed 
and applied here. The volume of life 
insurance in force in American compa- 
nies far exceeds that in all other com- 
panies of all other countries. In fact, it 
may fairly be claimed that sociological- 
ly life insurance represents the greatest 
contribution that the genius and enter- 
prise of America have thus far made 
to the civilizing forces of the world, 
and its possibilities are limitless. 

It is the great duty and the great 
privilege of the life insurance men of 
America to develop these possibilities. 
Speaking breadly and disregarding th¢ 
readjustments temporarily affecting al} 
business, conditions were never so fav- 
orable. 

We represent a great enterprise that 
has passed through the ordeals of the 
war on pre-war standards with assets, 
business and prestige increased. 

At a time when a supreme need of the 
hour is thrift, life insurance is meeting 
that need beyond any other established 
agency. 

Company investments are _ intrinsi- 
cally sound and so distributed ag to 
contribute to the public welfare. 

The men in the field are united in 
earnest efforts to maintain at a high 
level the quality and efficiency of the 
great work of solicitation. 

The Home Office is recognizing as 
never before its own responsibility for 
bad agency practice and is keenly feel- 
ing its obligation to co-operate more ef- 
fectively with the field in eliminating 
such practice, 

The insurance commissioners of the 
country are grouped in a national or- 
ganization which is entitled to and pos- 
sesses the confidence of the public and 
the companies, under such joint control 
as largely minimizes the difficulties in- 
herent in state supervision. 

The companies themselves represent- 
ed in the American Life Convention and 
in this Association are co-operating and 
will continue to co-operate in a spirit 
of harmony which places life insurance, 
the institution, above special corporate 
considerations. 

In short, all the agencies of the busi- 
ness are more and more viewing ques- 
tions with reference to their effect upon 


the policyholder himself and his bene- 
ficiaries, 


Eternal Vigilance Needed 


Nothing less than eternal vigilance, 
however, will be the price of maintain- 
ing our present vantage ground. 

Foreign observers point to three traits 
as conspicuous in American life: (1) 
Wastefulness, (2) Speculation, and (3) 
Disregard of contract obligations, None 
of these traits must find a place in Amer- 
ican life insurance. The relationship 
of the company to the policyholder is in 
essence, if not in law, that of a trustee. 
The combined obligations of American 
life companies to the insured and ben- 
eficiaries, both in the nature of the 
contracts and their volume, constitute 
the greatest trusteeship in existence, 
and if the business is to stand the test 
of time and continue under private own- 
ership it must be conducted with the 
high purpose and scrupulous care which 
the heavy obligation of the trustee re- 
lationship imposes. 

Waste and extravagance are inexcus- 
able in a business designed to promote 
thrift. 

Speculation in any form cannot be 
condoned in a trustee, 

Ungrudging and complete perform- 
ance of contract obligations and mutual- 
ity of treatment of policyholders and 
beneficiaries must be always and under 
all conditions observed. 

These high standards are being fol- 
lowed as never before by American life 
insurance companies. The perpetuity 
of the business under private control 
depends upon their rigid maintenance. 
Neither things present nor things to 
come—not even the corrupting lure of 
new business, which more than all else 
has been responsible for company mal- 
feasance—must be allowed to separate 
us from these standards, If we adhere 
to them the future of American life in- 
surance is secure, 





EXCESS BAGGAGE? 
(From “The Organizer”) 


C. H. Anderson, leading life insur- 
ance writer of Chicago, when leaving 
for Kentucky the other evening, claimed 
he had nothing in his bag but wearing 
apparel. This no doubt included a few 
nightcaps. 





The Test of Service 











The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of. the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. Over $45,000,000. 
or 35%, of the business delivered last year was on the lives o& 
men and women already insured in the Company. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts 














In 








1919 
44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,900 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Ellsworth’s Views 
of Regulation 


ADDRESSES LIFE PRESIDENTS 


Life Insurance Absolutely Essential 
Part of An Ideal Condition of 
Civilized Life 


Representing the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, Hon. F. H. 
Ellsworth, president of that body, ad- 
dressing the fourteenth annual meeting 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at the Hotel Astor, spoke on 
“The Progress of Insurance Through 
Constructive Regulation.” Among other 
things he said: 

Many causes can be assigned for the 
progress of life insurance, and possibly 
the two most important are service and 
publicity. A better study has been made 
of the needs of the people, and the pol- 
icy contracts are more clearly defined, 
with surrender values and loan privi- 
leges extended, various options offered, 
with a safeguard against lapses and nu- 
merous other provisions, some due to 
company initiative, and others to legis- 
lation, but the insurance buying public 
is being gradually initiated into the 
many mysteries surrounding insurance, 
with increased interest in its benefits. 
The companies are awakening to the 
necessity of greater publicity and estab- 
lishing a closer relationship between 
the insurer and the insured, with sub- 
stantial benefits to both. 

Life insurance is not only an impor- 
tant factor of the social spirit, but it is 
an absolutely essentia] part of an ideal 
condition of civilized life. Life insur- 
ance strengthens family ties, encourages 
thrift, promotes responsibility, and 
elevates the general character of the 
people. 

Possibly one of the greatest handi- 
caps imposed on insurance has been the 
many conflicting laws of the various 
states, which an operating company has 
been compelled to recognize. Numerous 
difficulties confront the life insurance 
companies, which the state system pre- 
sents, but the policy of the Commission- 
ers is to lend aid wherever possible, 
for the purpose of securing uniform leg- 
islation and regulation. Gratifying re- 
sults are in evidence everywhere, due 
to the co-operation between the compa- 
nies and supervising officials. We rea- 
lize the amount of labor, detail and ex- 
pense involved in the keeping of com- 
pany records, and it is our purpose to 
ask only for information necessary, and 
to avoid confusion by having this in- 
formation uniform. 

The vast majority of companies are 
honestly and efficiently managed, and 
are just with their policyholders, but 
we do have mingled in some violators 
of the law, whose operations may be 
temporarily concealed. Under the pres- 
ent system, they cannot operate at 
length, for the usual supervision of the 
departments and the co-operation of the 
reliable companies will soon detect the 
dishonest operations of these officials. 

One of the great troubles to the de- 
partments has been the operations of 
the agent, and while the volume of busi- 
ness has increased, the complaints to 
the department have decreased, due 
chiefly to the improvement in the class 
of agents selected. The agent, now, to 
compete successfully, must not misrep- 
resent the contract he is selling, nor 
misrepresent another company, for all 
companies licensed by the Department 
are On an equal basis, and entitled to 
proper respect. Company management 
has materially improved this condition, 
which was formerly a source of great 
annoyance, 


We still have the old relic known as 
the retaliatory law, which the depart- 
ments are compelled to recognize, and 
the Commissioner must administer a 
penalty to an innocent company, be- 
cause another company is being unjust- 
ly punished. We must say, “Becattse 
your laws impose unjust conditions upon 


my corporations, I must impose the 
same unjust and arbitrary conditions on 
your companies.” The original inten- 
tion, of course, was to improve operat- 
ing conditions, but it works a hardship 
in many cases. This feature, and the 
subject of taxes, should be recognized, 
and a uniform effort made to bring 
about a just and equitable method for 
a proper disposition of these subjects, 
which should materially assist the com- 
panies in the services rendered the 
public. 

Life insurance companies form the 
great essential clearing houses for the 
accumulation of large funds of capital, 
which are made available for general 
investment, under the statutes of the 
various states, and these investments 
occupy a decidedly important part in our 
national credit system. The assets of 
the life insurance companies in the 
United States are in excess of six bil- 
lions of dollars, which has been accum- 
ulated for the protection of policyhold- 
ers, and represents years of savings by 
the purchasers of life insurance. The 
sacrifice of the purchaser is the contri- 
bution for general welfare, and, in addi- 
tion to providing for a contingency, he 
has made possible this great fund for 
investment. He expects, and it is the 
duty of, the state to protect the accum- 
ulations of these people, and to prevent 
the waste by unscrupulous officials and 
protect the honest and faithful official, 
who is interested in the development of 
his company and the good he may be 
able to accomplish for the public. 


THE VISION AND THE REALITY 
New York, December 6, 1920 
Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: 

More than forty billions of life in- 
suranee was written by the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, of which, up to 
June 30, 1920, says the Bos'on News 
Burcau, $32,830,468,000 had japsed, $63,- 
130,000 had been cancelled, and death 
or disabi ity terminated $1,141,438 000. 
Of the stupendous original, only 14.2 
per cent remains in force; and not- 
withstanding all the publicity given to 
the conversion privilege, permanent 
forms aggregate only $511,821,500, or 
less than 1% per cent of the first great 
total. 

These figures, if they cannot silence, 
at least should give pause to honest 
radicals who are so noisily advocating 
Government insurance, Contrast this 
wreck of a splendid vision with the 
solid reality of business maintained on 
the books of the companies. Here was 
life insurance of fine quality, at pre- 
mium rates lower than the companies 
charge, the difference between com- 
pany rates and Government rates be- 
ing paid by the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the quality of 
the insurance, and notwithstanding its 
low net cost, the policyholders cast it 
to the winds, billion upon billion upon 
billion, as soon as the war had ended. 
Several) causes contributed to the 
wholesale termination. One cause was 
the inefficiency of organization and of 
System, due to the impossibility of the 
War Risk Bureau's effectively per- 
forming the gigantic task of creating 
an adequate organization, of personnel 
and system, in the time and with the 
materia s at its disposal when the war 
began. Another cause was that the 
bulk of the forty billions was not sold, 
but was mercly issued, Another cause 
was the operation of the law which 
governs the maintenance in force of 
all life insurance, namely, that sys- 
tematic follow-up, backed by the per- 
sonal relationship between salesman 
and policyholder, is a necessity of con- 
servation. The Agent is indispensable, 
both in writing and hoding business; 
and conditions usually attendant upon 
bureaucratic management of business 
are such that Government insurance 
could not be as effectively carried on, 
whether in service or in cost, as it is 
being done by the disciplined organiza- 
tions of the companies. Government 
life insurance, for the protection of all 
the people, is a Utopian and iridescent 
dream of honest men who believe that 


the millennium is attainable, and also 
is the selfish scheme of those who 
would fatten at the crib which a long- 
suffering and heavy-paying public is 
continuous y ca‘led upon to fill to over- 
flowing for the benefit of men who 
neither toil nor spin and who care for 
no other harvest than their own. 
STUDENT. 





NEW TOPEKA MANAGER 

The Guardian Life has appointed 
Francis M. Hastings as Manager at 
Topeka, Kansas. Mr. Hastings has 
been in the insurance business for elev- 
en years, for the past two years repre- 
senting The Guardian as a _ District 
Manager through the Topeka Agency. 


General Agent A. C. Thurman, Mutual 
Benefit, has added a Service Depart- 
ment to his Agency. It is a clearing 
house of information and ideas. This 
New Service Department should result 
in advantage and profit to all con- 
cerned, 








HOME LIFE. 
_ INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 
| 


The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,— 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 








For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY. 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 

















GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
DWILL PAY THEM WELL 














THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


WwW. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Raps Commissioners 


COST WOODMEN OF WORLD $29,000 


President W. A. Fraser Tells of Seven 
Different Departmental Exami- 
nations of His Fraternal 





Many representatives of the fra- 
ternals attended the meeting of insur- 
ance commissioners at the Astor on 
Monday to hear a report of the sub- 
committee on fraternal valuation and 
repert blanks presented to the commis- 
sioners by Grady H. Hipp, of the New 
York Insurance Department. One feat- 
vre of the hearing was a vigoreus pro- 
test made by W. A. Fraser, president 
of the Woodmen of the World, as to 
the methods used by some State de- 
partments in examining fraternal so- 
cieties. He stated that his organiza- 
tion had been examined jointly by sev- 
en State departmen's, that the exam- 
ination took considershe time and cost 
the society $20,000. He criticised the 
delegaiion of young and untrained ex- 
aminers to do such work, charged that 
some of the examiners had taken rec- 
ords from the society’s files and com- 
municated their contents to competi- 
tors whom he designated as insurgents. 

Conclusions Submitted 

The discussion of the report of the 
sub-committee was continued at an 
evening session and centered around 
the summary of conclusions submitted, 
which included the following: 

The insvring public should be given 
full epportunity for learning the true 
concition of fraternal sccieties. 

Influenza and war death losses should 
be included in liabilities. 

Present value of future extra assess- 
ments shoud be allowed as contingent 
assets, or as an offset to contingent 
liabilities only in the event that a spe- 
cifie number or amount of such extra 
or arditional assessments has been 
levied. 

Liens, loans and interest thereon, not 
included in admitted assets, and not in 
excess of the required reserves on In- 
cividual certificates, should be allowed 
as an offset to the reservé liability. 

The present value of excess interest 
exrnines should not be allowed as con- 
tinrent assets or as an offset to con- 
tinrent liabilities. 

Societies which are actualy insolv- 


Talk Institutional 
At Luncheon 


NEW YORK MEN MEET RUSSELL 





Giving General Publicity to Insurance 
as Institution Will Aid Agents; 
Committee in Charge 





A luncheon of general agents and 
managers of New York City was he'd 
at the Yale Club yesterday noon to 
meet Winslow Russell, vice-president 
and agency manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual, for the purpose of promoting 
institutional advertising of life insur- 
ance. The committee in charge con- 
sisted of Sheppard Homans, Equitable; 
L. H. Andrews, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
and Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life. 

In a letter to the fraternity the com- 
mi'tee said in part: 

“The life insurance business has been 
benefited far beyond our hopes during 
the past few years as a result not only 
of good times, but of the advertising 
which was received as a result of the 
war risk insurance and the influenza. 

“We are passing into a period of 
business depression and _ everything 
possible to stimulate the business must 
be done to keep it up to the point it 
has reached and to make it easier in 
the future when good times come upon 
us again. 

“The advertising of the institution 
wil make it easier for your solicitors 
to sell their goods and increase your 
volume, so please set aside this time 
and come to the luncheon prepared to 
give two hours of your valuable time, 
for it may mean thousands of dollars 
{o you in future years. This is a big 
subject and we must have your Cco- 
operation—so come and iisten, and 
taik, and then be prepared to act.” 


ent should not be able to show any per- 
centage of solvency. Under the pres- 
ent valuation exhibit some socicties 
which are actually insolvent are able 
tu show a high percentage of solvency. 
Such a situation is clearly undesirable. 

The surplus of a society should con- 
sist of actual assets rather than con- 
tingent assets. 

Sickness and accident benefits should 
be valued. The preparation of reliabl 
sickness and accident tab'es should be 
encouraged, 
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Phoenix Mutual Agents’ Memorandum | 











tecently Orville Thorp, president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, wrote to President Holcombe and asked him for some statistics regard- 


ing the individual production of the company’s agents. 


The letter was turned 


over to Vice-President Winslow Russell, and the following memorandum was 


sent as a reply to Mr. Thorp. 


It should be noted that included in these figures are the records of all of the 
men who have come with the company in 1920, irrespective of the number of 


months in which they have actually sold insurance. 


In other words, there are 


several of these representatives who have had less than two months’ experience 
and their records have been averaged in the total. 

It is of particular interest to note that in 1912, 15 per cent. of the company’s 
total licensed salesmen produced 80 per cent. of the total business of that year, 
whi'e in 1920, 76 per cent. of the total licensed salesmen produced 86 per cent. 


of the total business. 
The memorandum follows: 


Total number of agents licensed November 1, 1920: Full-time, 305; part-time, 


85; managers, 43; total, 433. 


Total Paid Business—Jan. 1-Nov. 1, 1920 Av. per man 


10 months 


31 men who paid for over $109,000..................$22.584.000 $172,000 
97 men who paid for from $50,000 to $100,000........ 7,084,000 73,000 
59 men who paid for from $25,900 to $ 50,000....... 2,124.000 36,000 
75 men who paid for less than $25,000............... 919 000 12,200 
43 personal business of managers...........sseeeee0: 7.509,000 174,000 
“purplus-line business (74).......ccccesestescedes 2,309,000 31,000 
186 business of agents whose contracts have been 
RN ox ts 0 hi iia bis rns ata Well eS a ao he meee 8,514,000 18,000 
Ea rr ee pee 


10 months 1920 





76 per cent. of total licensed salesmen produced 86 per cent. of 


total business; 1912—15 per cent. of total licensed salesmen produced 80 per 


cent. of total business. 
*Brokerage business not accepted. 


Business accepted under a surplus-line 








contract only from full-time representatives of other companies, when their own 
company carries or is issuing its limit or an amount equal to the amount applied 
for. _At the close of each year all contracts are terminated when less than $1,- 
500 in new premiums have been reported. 














THREE RULES: 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 
rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 

For twenty-seven. years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 
Rebate Rule. 

For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 


large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 
agency force of 
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The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 























Seventy-four 
Years 
of Experience behind 
The Complete Protection 


and 


Old Age Endowment Policies 
of 
The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD 





The Company of Service 


In writing plea#t mention The Eastern Underwri ter. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















An agent of the Travelers 

Premium asked that company what 

Reduction is the best form of the pre- 

Policy mium reduction policy and 

how can it best be present- 

ed to prospects. The company makes 
the following answer: 

It is a universal rule that whatever 
best meets the needs of the assured is 
the best. 

The premium reduction form of the 
ordinary life, with the first-year pre- 
mium paid throughout, is virtually a 
long-term limited-payment policy. Tak- 
en out at age thirty-five, it can be sur- 
rendered for a paid-up policy greater 
than the original face of the policy at 
the end of thirty years. The most 
popular form of the premium reduction 
policy is the twenty-payment, with the 
first-year premium continued through- 
out the twenty years. 

The most effective method is to vis- 
ualize the comparative costs and values 
of the policy by means of a table like 
the following: 


‘S ag 2 ~ 

ws 3A 3§ 43 2S 
ce ae oO} 3,0 oo 
a oo fool Ur ee 
5 $10,860 $1,882.50 $1,339.00 $3.30 
10 11,860 3,765.00 3,135.80 6,86) 
15 12,780 5,647.50 5.380.20 10,340 
20 13,610 7,530 00 7,861.50 13,610 


and then emphasize the following facts: 

lst. The guaranteed cash value at 
the end of twenty years exceeds the 
cost. 

2d. The policy may be surrendered 
at the end of fifteen years for a paid- 
up policy in excess of the original 
amount. 

3d. At the end of twenty years in- 
stead of taking the cash or paid-up 
values, the insured can take a paid-up 
contract for $10,000 and $2,200 in cash. 

4th. The insurance increases year by 
year. 

The uniform premium’ twenty-pay- 
ment life at age thirty-five costs $293.10 
a year, or in twenty years $5,862. 

The cost of the premium reduction 
20 pay plan per year is $376.50, or in 
twenty years $7,530. 

Deducting from the total cost of the 
premium reduction policy the excess 
cash value of the premium reduction 
form over the uniform premium plan 
ot $2,200 gives an actual cost of $5,330 
as compared with the cost $5,862 on 
the uniform premium plan, and in ad- 
dition the insured has had the benefit 
of insurance considerably in excess of 
that obtained under the uniform pre- 
mium plan. 

Many agents have found by experi- 
ence that it is best not to dwell on the 
premium-reduction privilege under the 


contract after the first year until after 
the delivery of the contract. At that 
time the fact that the premium may be 
reduced at any time will increase the 
satisfaction of the insured with the pol- 
icy particularly when it is pointed out 
to him that at the end of the tenth 
year, while the insurance has increased 
to $11,860, the premium may be re- 
duced for the subsequent years from 
$376.50 to $280.80; or that the premium 
may be reduced by the same amount 
and he receive $930 in cash, the con- 
tract remaining in force without lien 
or indebtedness for its original insur- 
ance value of $10,000. 

Many agents find this policy of great 
service in competition. 

= o - 
The Manhattan Life pre- 

A Word sents these observations 

For the relative to the part-time 
Part-timer agent: There are two 

kinds of part-time men, 
Kirst there is the man who does not 
devote much of his time to life insur- 
ance because he is engaged in another 
business as his main support. HEvery- 
body has heard his rights argued time 
and time again. 
. The part-time man whom the life in- 
surance company should particularly 
worry about is the part-time man in 
the ranks, viz., the licensed life insur- 
ance agent who believes himse'f to be 
a genuine full time product of the az- 
ency but who in reality takes most of 
his I'fe insurance experience out in 
thinking about the business, rather 
than in selling life insurance in the 
prospect's office. 

This latter kind of part-time man is 
the one who does the most damage to 
the agency in which he works or pre- 
tends to work and to the company 
which he represeats. Real hard life 
insurance’ soliciting is not eagerly 
sought by him. He is looking to pay 
his way for the year by landing some 
unusually big case with a big commis- 
sion and therefore slights the smal'er 
prospects who are within his reach. 

Such an agent not only hurts him- 
self, but also every agent in the office 
with whom he comes into contact. 
He should either tend to business or 
get into some other line. The fact that 
he takes his time about starting out in 
the morning and is found pondering, 
at his desk, what he will do, after 
everybody else has started out to make 
their calls, shows that he is the gen- 
uine article in part-time work. 

This is a type of part-time man who 
is to be feared in any agency because 
of the demoralizing effect he has on 
the other agents. He is the drone in 
the hive. 
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is located a big, vigorous, and growing | 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $260,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri | 

















THE TRAVELERS 


—good to represent because its success has made it 
conspicuous and favorably known, thus preparing the 


public for the approach of its representatives. 


Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE |t <} INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 




















CO-OPERATION No. 25 


‘Tse success of our liberal pro- 
gram of agency co-operation 
has made it possible for us to extend 
and improve our methods of selec- 
tion and training. 
It is our plan to make contracts 
each year with a limited number 
of full-time representatives; no 
part-time men being accepted. 
Each representative will be care- 
fully selected and will attend our 
training course at the Home Office, 
which combines in its six weeks’ 
course, a study of the principles 
and practices of life insurance and 
actual field selling under com- 
petent supervision. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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Group Insurance and Labor Stability 





By W. B. THOMAS, of Thomas & Thomas, Aetna Life, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and Columbus, O. 


A period of five years spent in solicit- 
ing Group Insurance has been intensely 
interesting from every point of view. 
The contact with employers of large 
and small concerns, engaged in every 
branch of industry over a wide terri- 
tory, has afforded unusual opportunities 
of forming some interesting conclu- 
sions, both as to the attitude of em- 
ployers toward their employes, and 
conditions existing in the labor world. 

In general one may say that the ma- 
jority of employers are genuinely in- 
terested in the welfare of their em- 
ployes. They are almost always will- 
ing, frequently even anxious, to pro- 
vide good working conditions for the 
men, and to do those things which they 
think will actually be of benefit to 
them. In the effort to do this most 
of them have at various times and after 
some experimenting tested the bene- 
fits of good housing, improved sanitary 
surroundings, and safety appliances. 
However, irrespective of the _ fact 
whether such things as these increase 
the efficiency of the workmen, they 
should be provided as a matter of hu- 
manity. 

In this connection a great many em- 
p'oyers claim that the employes do not 
appreciate improved conditions. But 
this lack of appreciation is, in most 
cases, probably more apparent than 
real, since the contented employe is 
usually passive in disposition and with- 
out the gift of expressing what he real- 
ly feels. It is only a few discontented 
ones who are unappreciative, but as 
their dissatisfaction is expressed nois- 
ily they appear to be speaking for the 
whole group. From this the employer 
is likely to draw a false conclusion. 


What Employer Wants 


It will readily be seen by any one 
who gives the matter a moment’s 
thought that what an employer wants 
is not only an efficient workman, but 
an efficient workman who remains in 
the organization as a permanent em- 
ploye. His object in bettering condi- 
tions of work and surroundings is to 
increase the efficiency of his employes 
and, if possible, to bind them to his 
organization, that is, to convert the 
newcomer into a member of his perma- 
nent working force. Safety appliances, 
improved sanitary conditions, etc., un- 
doubtedly contribute to the efficiency 
of the workman, but with the excep 
tion of good housing, they have accom- 
plished comparatively little toward 
stabilizing labor. 

That employers are not more suc- 
cessful in their efforts in this direction 
is due in part to their ignorance of 
certain statistics which would be of 
great help to them in determining what 
is necessary to hold their workers. 
Most of them have elaborate and ex- 
tremely accurate systems of cost ac- 
counting, but it is a rare exception to 
find a concern which has statistics 
showing such things as the average 
length of employment; after what term 
of service workers most frequently 
leave; how many employes have been 
ten years or longer in the service; 
what percentage are married; and the 
relative permanency of the married to 
the unmarried. 

These are the facts and figures 
which will enable an employer to as- 
certain how successfully he is building 
up his organization and holding his 
workers. It can be said with a fair 
degree of accuracy that about 20 per 
cent of the total number of employes 
in an average concern have been in 
their present positions six months or 
less; and that only slightly over 10 
per cent have worked continuously as 
long as ten years in one place. The 


average length of employment is be- 
tween three and three and a half years. 

These conclusions are based on in- 
vestigations of approximately five hun- 
dred concerns scattered throughout 
fourteen states and the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick 
in Canada. Conditions in various sec- 
tions of the country, both as regards 
employers and employes vary very lit- 
tle, although different industries in the 
same section often show wide dissimi- 
larities. There is also a greater move- 
ment among employes of large con- 
cerns located in large cities as com- 
pared with those in small towns and 
the country. 


Extreme Labor Turnover 

These figures testify eloquently to 
the excessive labor turnover in most 
large industries. Standard wages are 
made necessary by the demands of 
labor, but they do not contribute to 
permanency. The sale of stock to em- 
ployes on easy terms has been tried 
in a number of cases, but only rarely 
has it met with any appreciable results. 
The reason for this is that stock owner- 
ship is of itself no privilege, and the 
only inducement offered is the method 
of payment, which alone is not regard- 
ed by the employes as a sufficient in- 
ducement to be greatly appreciated. 

Good housing has also been tried, 
but while its value is unquestioned, the 
expense of it is so great and it requires 
80 long to work out to any conclusion 
that, in all but a few cases, it has 
been found impracticable. 


A few employers have distributed 
bonuses in the hope of binding their 
employes to them, but the chief objec- 
tion to bonuses is that they are mis- 
directed and usually spent frivolously. 
Investigation of the disposition of 
them, by tracing them to the places at 
which the checks were cashed, showed 
that practically all of them were 
cashed in saloons, comparatively little 
if any part of them going to the fam- 
ilies of the men. Furthermore, bon- 
uses are usually paid for certain work 
to be accomplished in a stated period 
and at the end of that time, the em- 
ployes having received it, have in their 
eyes, no further incentive to remain. 

The term “labor turnover” as com- 
monly used by employment managers 
gives a false impression in regard to 
stability of labor. This statement is 
well illustrated in the example of a 
concern which at the beginning of a 
year, has 1,000 employes on its payroll. 
To maintain the fu!l working force of 
1,000, one thousand new employes are 
engaged during the year, but at the 
end of that period 500 of the original 
employes are still on the payroll. In 
this case the labor turnover is 100 per 
cent. But on the other hand, what we 
might term the “labor stability” is 50 
per cent. It might be said that in this 
case, half of the positions have been 
filled by three men during the year and 
the other half by one man. 


Cost of Labor Turnover 


The cost of laber turnover is too 
well known to need any discussion 
here, but the point is that its chief 
cost comes about, as in the case cited 
above, through the additional 1,000 new 
men employed during the year. Too 
much money is spent in securing -new 
employes rather than in the effort to 
retain the old ones. More effort 
should be made to satisfy the old em- 
ployes and to win their loyalty, since 
this would mean not only a continuance 
of employment on their part, but also 
their influence used to prevent the de- 
parture of their more restless fellow 
workmen. 

There ig a well-known type of work- 
er tommonly called “the floater.” He 


IMPERIAL BUILDING 


411-13 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO FIELD MEN 





The Perfected Endowment Plan has been embodied in a 
volume of one hundred and eighty-four pages, containing 
working formulae, basic tables, net premiums, reserves and 
endowment accumulations, maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 
65 and 70; also net premiums for converting Ordinary Life 
policies already issued into Full Paid Life or Endowments 
maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 65 and 70 regardless of the 
date of issue, without the payment of the difference in back 
premium with interest, or become a lien on the policy, and 
the policy forms for the Perfected Endowment Plan. 





Its object is to furnish efficient service and to co-operate 
with Life Insurance companies for the successful inauguration 
and promulgation of the Plan. To give the Plan universal 
publicity through high class mediums of universal circulation, 
which will bring thousands of inquiries. The persons making 
these inquiries, we believe, can best be served by referring 
them to the Field Men in their respective localities, who are 
shareholders in the Perfected Endowment Company. 


Shares are hereby offered to Field Men in limited 
amounts and as broadly scattered as possible, so that each 
shareholder can attend to the prospects in his immediate 
locality and surrounding territory. 


The right to cancel subscriptions and return the money 
paid on same, is reserved for the purpose of limiting the 
number of shareholders in a given territory, thus assuring 
each shareholder as nearly equal opportunities as possible 
from this source. 


The management is in the hands of competent men with 
thirty to forty-five years’ experience, in official and other 
capacities, in the Life Insurance business, whose constructive 
ability has earned for them the high positions they now hold. 





A twenty-four page prospectus has been prepared, giv- 
ing a synopsis of this book with samples of different tables, 
and will be mailed to any applicant upon request. 


Write today and get aboard quickly. 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENT COMPANY 


411-13 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The adoption of this plan in no way interferes with 
the old forms of policies, it simply adds a new line of 
attractive policies that it is believed will have a ready 
sale. 
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works a short time in one place and 
then, for no apparent reason, changes. 
This process goes on continuously dur- 
ing the course of the year, such a one 
probably working in as many as six 
or seven plants during that time. This 
type of worker is hopeless, and it is 
not from him and his kind that an em- 
ployer will ever build a permanent or- 
ganization. This is so well-known that 
very few employers, except in cases 
of extreme necessity, ever engage one 
of these men. As new employes, there 
are available however, the sons, rela- 
tives and friends of what we might ca'l 
the stable group; and if the members 
of this group have the interests of 
their employer at heart they can do 
more than any one else to convert 
these newcomers into permanent mem 
bers of the organization. , 

It will therefore be seen that it is to 
these old employes that the greatest 
appeal should be made. In recognition 
of their value to their employer some 
provision should be made which will 
not only reward them adequately for 
their long service, but will make them 
desire to have the new employes in 
the concern share these benefits, and 
become permanent co-workers’ with 
them. 

Favorable Working Conditions 


The things which we have been con- 
sidering, such as favorable working 
conditions, sanitary surroundings, safe- 
ty appliances, bonuses, sale of stock to 
employes, etc., will no doubt increase 
efficiency and production, but will have 
comparatively little effect in stabiliz- 
ing labor. It seems a curious fact thal 
they overlook what is probab'y the 
strongest influence in a man’s life—the 
influence of his wife and family. All 
these measures are directed toward 
the individual selfishness of the em- 
pioye, and benefit his family, if at all, 
only very indirectly. If an employer 
can win the support and influence of a 
man’s family, he has created a bond 
which is not easily severed, and has 
touched him on a side from which, on 
account of his affection for his family, 
he is most susceptible to gratitude and 
appreciation. 

When an employe, contemplating a 
change of employment, has to meet 
the objections of his own household, 
he will consider carefully before acting. 
Anything which appeals to this side of 
a man’s life gives him the feeling that 
his employer is really interested in his 
welfare. Unfortunately, however, in 
these days, he is very seldom able to 
feel that he is more than an insignifi- 
cant unit to his employer. This is due 
to the great size of the organization 
of which he is a part. 

Community Relationship 

On account of the great growth of 
many of our modern corporations and 
the large number of people employed, 
the close community relationship be- 
tween employer and employe which ex- 
isted in the early days of industry, has 
gradually been supplanted by cold, 
mechanical methods of operation and 
employmert. .The employes now see 
themselves regarded merely as cogs in 
the machinery. It is needless to say 
this is fatal to any really permanent 
good work on their part. The dwarf- 
ing or the imagination, the chilling of 
the enthusiasm of former vigorous 
workers, and the resultant decrease in 
their efficiency in consequence of this 
loss of a personal relation to his em- 
ployer is a condition now thoroughly 
realized by employers. 

“They are anxious to remedy a condi- 
tion of which they are now fully aware, 
and which operates to retard produc- 
tion, and having had so little results 
with the things they have tried, they 
are disposed to consider anything 
which has a fair chance of success. 
The real remedy consists in something 
which will appeal to the human side 
of the employe, and as this can be 
done most effectively through his fam- 
ily, an effort should be made to bind 
them to the organization. 

A plan which has met with gratify- 
ing results in this respect is that of 


covering all employes under a Group 
Life Insurance Policy. While an enor- 
mous amount of Group Insurance, from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents has 
been adopted, the number of concerns 
which have it, in comparison with those 
sufficiently large to have the benefits 
of it, is surprisingly small. So far not 
more than five thousand plants are in- 
sured under Group Policies, and yet 
there Are over this number of plants 
in the state of Pennsylvania alone 
which are eligible for this form of in- 
surance, 

The outstanding reasons for its supe- 
riority over other measures is that 
Group Insurance appeals to the home 
of the employe, sets up a bond between 
the employer and, the famity of the em- 
p'oye, and more nearly (han anything 
else, tends to restore that personal re- 
lationship which is so necessary to the 
mutual success of the employer and 
the employe. 

The amounts of insurance provided 
being based entirely on the leneth of 
service, the old employe readily sees 
that he is rewarded in proportion to 
the length of time he remains in the 
employ of one concern, He sees that 
his employer appreciates his long and 
faithful service and is very loathe to 
sacrifice what he has gained by it. 
Moreover, the employer not only gains 
a more stab'e working force, but gre: 
ly increases its efficiency by holding in 
his employ those who by long experi- 
ence, have become skil'ed in the work. 

While the employe himself realizes 
that he will probably never receive any 
benefits from this insurance, the claims 
paid to the dependents of his fetow 
employes bring home to him the fact 
that his own family is receiving the 
same protection, It is wel'’-known too 
that assistance given in times of stress, 
particularly on the occasion of a death, 
is more personally appreciated than 
that given under any other circum- 
stances. 

To attain the maximum benefits, 
Group Insurance must be properly in- 
stalled and properly administered. 
Poth employes and their families should 
be thoroughly acquainted with just 
what has been done and how much it 
may mean to them. The policies dis- 
tributed to them should be written in 
the simplest language, and the idea en- 
forced so strongly that there will be no 
doubt whatsoever in their minds as to 
its meaning. 


Should Not Expect Too Much at Be- 
ginning 

On the other hand, employers should 
not be led to expect too much in the 
beginning. Industrial workers are in- 
clined to be suspicious of anything 
offered at no apparent cost to them- 
selves, and it is only after the payment 
of a number of claims that they realize 
that they have all to gain and nothing 
to lose, and that the employer has ac- 
tually rendered them a most material 
service. 

The great amount of industrial life 
insurance in force today proves con- 
clusively the high regard in which in- 
surance is held by this class of people, 
and when they are sure that Group 
Life Insurance is the same thing, ex- 
cept that the amounts provided are 
larger than they can carry themselves, 
and that it is carried at no cost to 
them, they are fully appreciative of its 
value. The fact that the premiums on 
most industrial life insurance are paid 
by the wives or mothers of the workers 
indicates that they are probably more 
favorable to insurance than are the 


‘men members of the family. 


The effect of Group Life Insurance 
does not wear off as time passes; 
death is always a tragedy to some one, 
and the payment of each claim revives 
interest in its value. In almost a!l 
cases the amounts provided increase 
with length of service, and the distri- 
bution of new certificates on each an- 
niversary serves to remind the em- 
ploye that his continuous service is be- 
ing rewarded, and at the same time 
impresses on his family, the increasing 
value of this insurance. 





INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $245,000,006 


For co-operation 
with agents in securing the 
complete satisfaction of policyholders 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


maintains a SERVICE Department which 
opens for them a broader field 
of opportunity and 
assures success 


NEW BUSINESS IN 1920 OVER $52,000,000 











Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 








O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 














37,005 


surers since 1878. 





PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “ Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance in force_over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








When this plan is fully understood, 
and its value appreciated, it will go a 
long way toward preventing an em- 
ploye leaving for any trivial reason. 
Women, probably sooner than the men 
themselves, will see the value of this 
protéction and will object to forfeiting 
it for a doubtful advantage elsewhere. 

There is absolutely no question that 
emploves appreciate Group Life Insur- 
ance, and that it is a material factor 
in stabilizing labor. It should not, how- 
ever, be offered as a panacea for all 
the evils from which an employer suf- 
fers. It has not entirely eliminated 
labor turnover in any concern, and an 
employer who adopts it on the strength 


of promises which his own common 
sense tells him are not capable of ful- 
fillment, can not justly charge his con- 
sequent disappointment to Group In- 
surance. 

It is impossible to state in actual fig- 
ures just how great an effect it does 
have, but the number of concerns who 
say that its results are far greater 
than its cost, show conclusively that it 
is a sound business investment and a 
philanthropy probably without equal. 
The thousands of jetters written by em- 
ployes insured under Group Policies at- 
test e'oquently to their appreciation of 
it and their satisfaction in working for 
a concern which has adopted it. 
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HALEY FISKE’S PAPER 


(Continued from page 3) 


apartments and 2,024 dwellings, accom- 
modating 5,038 families, besides nine 
notels. Of these, 620 loans are in New 
York City and 1,511 elsewhere. The 
dwellings are not expensive ones, the 
loans running from $2,000 to $5,000. 
The fact that it has refused none indi- 
cates that other companies and institu- 
tions must be lending. And can any- 
body say that the life insurance compa- 
nies should be the only lenders on bond 
and mortgage? It is not their fault 
that the tax laws have cut out of the 
market the private investor and the 
managers of estates; nor that there are 
in the market huge amounts of tax-ex- 
empt investments of local government 
bodies. Safety of all the funds of life 
insurance companies would seem to call 
for diversity of investments within the 
limits of existing laws. 


And there is the matter of farm loans. 
Dwellers in cities have had direct ben- 
efit in the matter of lower food costs 
and would suffer if agricultural develop- 
ment were curtailed. The life compa- 
nies are called upon for these loans and 
have over a billion dollars so invested— 
15 per cent of their assets; although in 
this field they have to submit to the 
competition of the Federal Government, 
which exempts mortgages made under 
its system from taxation. The history 
of farm loans is very creditable to the 
life companies. 

As to the total mortgage investments, 
back in 1870 nearly forty per cent of 
the assets of the 39 companies was on 
bond and mortgage; in 1875, 58 per 
cent; from 1880 to 1895, about 40 per 
cent; and last year they were over 30 
per cent. The end of this year will 
probably see this percentage increased; 
for the increase of mortgage loans by 
the 39 companies in 1920 to the end of 
October amounts to $232,739,386.70, of 


which $151,348,902.23 were on farms, 
$78,875,359.47 in cities, and two and a 
half millions not separated in the fig- 
ures furnished to us by the companies. 
Thus today the companies have the 
enormous sum of $2,082,836,848.46 in- 
vested on bond and mortgage, about 
equally divided between farms and 
cities, and have made commitments for 
many millions more—one company 
alone having promised nearly fifty mil- 
lions in loans not yet closed. 





[The balance of President 
Fiske’s address will appear in 
next week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. ] 








LARGE INCREASED BUSINESS 

The Pacific Mutual Life will pay for 
$105,000,000 in 1920 and its forthcom- 
ing annual statement will show over 
$350,000,000 of life insurance in force 
on December 31st, giving us an in- 
crease in the amount of business in 
force over December 31, 1919, of $85,- 
000,000. Thirty agencies will pay for 
over $1,000,000 this year; 15 agencies 
will pay for over $2,000,000 this year; 
12 agencies will pay for over $3,000,000 
this year; 7 agencies will pay for over 
$4,000,000 this year; 4 agencies wi'l pay 
for over $5,000,000 this year; 2 agen- 
cies will pay for over $6,000,000 this 
year; 1 agency will pay for over $13,- 
000,000 this year. 





Dick Oliver, agency director of the 
Colorado branch of the New York Life, 
has been promoted to be supervisor of 
the Southwestern department of the 
Company. 





An optimist is one who makes the 
best of it when he gets the worst of it, 
says The Missouri State Life Bulletin. 











f<a% State Mutual Life 
* Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 





Incorporated 1844 


1920 


| 
IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders —the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 

















More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy con 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten sense’ te feviteas 


an. 1, 1910 . 
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Insurance in Force.........................., 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Vir, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missour!. F ” wiata, 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ANSWERS 
NEAL BASSETT DEFENSE 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has made its reply to Neal 
Bassett in the Louisville controversy. 
The National Association 1s to be com- 
mended upon the tone of its statement. 
Instead of depicting Neal Bassett as a 
mounted cowboy, drunk with power, a 
pistol in each hand firing into the win- 
dows of the insurance agency offices 
as he and his charger gallop by, 
stamping under hoofs the local boards 
of the United States, it analyzes Mr. 
Bassett’s position in a dignified man- 
ner. The reply is largely devoted to 
the question of bank agencies and the 
National Association says it will use 
every lawful and honorable means at 
its command to defeat the efforts of 
such an extension of the bank agency 
system as the Louisville case and “to 
convince the company of the righteous- 
ness of its cause,” and a sentence con- 
cludes: “still if we have immediate'y 
failed in doing that we will not regard, 
as Mr. Bassett seems now to do, that 
the difficulties existing between us con- 
stitute the basis of a permanent busi- 
ness or personal hostility.” 

To those not directly and individ- 
ually interested in the controversy, the 
point made by the agents of most perti- 
nence is the creation of a new defini- 
tion they have made of big bank insur- 
ance agency evils. They say “We be- 
lieve that an Insurance company ought 
not to be represented by an agent who 
Is chiefly engaged In a business other 
than Insurance who uses the coercive 
Influences of that main business to 
compel his customers to accept the in- 
surance which he offers to them.” This 
immediately brings up the question of 
“what is meant by coercion, and the 
difficulty will be to differentiate be- 
tween coercive, selfish and other kinds 
of influence. There is no doubt that 
millions and millions of dollars of in- 
surance is placed through influence, but 
where to draw the line at eelf-interest- 
ed influence, voluntary influence and 
coercive influence will be extremely 
difficult. Much as has the word service 
been emphasized by insurance men, 
talking to their clients, it frequently 


plays no part at all in an insurance 
sale. Some men sell insurance to their 
cousins, to their wife’s relatives, to 
their personal friends, to their acquain- 
tances or to those they desire to sell 
themselves, or to those from whom 
they want social recognition, or to 
those who are good fellows, or to those 
whom they do not want to offend, or to 
those who are compelled to buy insur- 
ance because of various reasons. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents believes that powerful 
banks going into the insurance business 
can compel those to whom it makes 
loans to buy insurance of it and that is 
their principal definition of coercive 
influence, If such a definition has been 
formally adopted by the association’s 
counsel, editor, officers and committee- 
men, it is not retroactive. The present 
banks of this type are not to be dis- 
turbed. Waiving aside from the dis- 
cussion for a moment the Louisville 
bank appointment, it would be interest- 
ing to see whether the fire insurance 
companies of the United States respect 
the new coercive influence doctrine of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and refrain in future from mak- 
ing such appointments. 

The National Association’s conten- 
tion that the local board system is the 
best under which the business can be 
conducted; that running to the courts 
is inadvisable; and that there are 
many reasons why an agent who is 
only an insurance man should be en- 
couraged and protected are patent and 
will meet general approval, Under the 
conflicting ru'es of local boards, how- 
ever, it is impossible for the National 
Association to run to their defense 
whenever there is a difference of opin- 
ion, and this the association admits. 
When then will it go to the defense of 
the local boards? The National Asso- 
ciation answers this question by say- 
ing: 

“When, as a whole, they are satisfac- 
tory to the individuals parties to them; 
when, as in the case of the Firemen’s 
and its representatives in the Louisville 
Board they have been acquiesced in for 
manv years and enforced against all, 
for the benefit of all; when the organi- 
zation functions properly under them 
and the results are beneficial to the in- 
suring public, the companies and the 
agents; then that organization should 
be preserved.” ; 

In the Louisville case the Firemen’s 
representative acquiesced for years; 
then arose the situation where further 
acquiescence seemed impossible, un- 
just and discriminatory, and all the 
trouble started. 





A BASHFUL EDITOR 

Like the little child in the story book 
who saw the toy, cried for it, obtained 
possession, and, then tiring, looked 
around in’search of a novelty, Young 
E. Allison, editor of the “Insurance 
Field,” most joyous and companionable 
of spirits, has contracted what looks to 
be a case of cold feet in the Louisville 
controversy. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to make a concrete suggestion with a 
view of stopping the Firemen’s-agents 
fight before it reaches disastrous re- 
sults, he writes: “We have no concrete 
suggestion to make for the solution of 
the Louisville Board-Firemen’s im- 
broglio, It is exclusively the affair of 


the companies and the agents.” Ex- 
clusively the affair of the companies 
and the agents! Rude to buttin! Bad 
form to make suggestions! “Leave 
them to their rapiers, my Lord Horatio. 
Let’s away from the field of honor 
while the gentlemen settle their score 
between them.” What charming delic- 
acy! The editor of the paper whose 
colorful columns and clever headlines 
lead the agents’ association into think- 
ing a local situation was a national 
one, decides from now on to take a 
seat as a high priest among the spec- 
tators. Oh, for the days of Charles A. 
Dana, Horace Greeley, Henry Watter- 
s0n or James Gordon Bennett, whose 
pens dripped ink which made oppon 
ents tremble. Even today there are 
editors who are not a bit abashed in 
offering their advice as to how to stop 
Rolshevism, how to reform the govern- 
ment, how to keep intact or upset the 
18th amendment, but the Louisville 
Board scrap may be dynamite which is 
tc blow to bits the editors who do not 
sit on the sidelines merely watching 
the raging fray. 

P. S. We thought there must be 
some mistake. The current issue of 
the “Insurance Field” is in and we 
notice that Editor Allison has a con- 
crete opinion just as we know he 
would have; and the opinion is that 
Neal Bassett should strike his colors 
at Louisville, or, if he refuses, his com- 
pany should compel him to do so in as 
much as with stormy waters ahead this 
is no time for the crew of the insur- 
ance ship to quarrel. Respectfully re- 
corded for the record, as the “Insur- 
ance Field” would say. 





WESTERN AUTO SITUATION 

The refusal of the governing commit- 
tee of the National Automobile Confer- 
ence to consider the proposals submit- 
ted by the Western Automobile Con- 
ference for an increase in commissions 
in order to combat the inroads of the 
auto mutuals, reciprocals and specialty 
companies in the west has led to a re- 
gewal of the agitation to have the 
Western Union and Bureau take over 
the supervision of automobile business 
in the west. The matter has been dis- 
cussed before. 

The proponents of the plan argue 
that it is the best way that can be 
devised to bring to time the agents 
which are writing business for the mu- 
tuals and reciprocals. As matters now 
stand there is no way in which agents 
who represent the conference com- 
panies for other lines can be kept from 
throwing their automobile business to 
cutsiders if they so desire. However, 
if the Union and Bureau were in con- 
trol of that business the separation rule 
could be enforced as it is in other 
lines and it would be a much moresdiffi- 
cult proposition for the cut-rateécon- 
cerns to secure desirable representa- 
tion. Furthermore, some believe that 
such a move would have a tendency to 
bring about greater harmony among 
the companies themselves. Many of 
the larger Bureau companies are not 
members of the National Automobile 
Conference and have persistently re- 
fused to accept the rules which it has 
adopted. It is an interesting situation 
which will take the best judgment of 
the business to solve. 











The Human Side 











David Rumsey, insurance lawyer, for- 
mer vice-president of the Continental, 
bought a Winter home in Normandy 
during his recent visit to France. 

*¢e 


Howard Mansfield, the cultured in- 
Surance commissioner from Connecti- 
cut, lingered for some months in 
Southern Ca‘ifornia following the re- 
cent visit there of the insurance com- 
missioners. A patron of the fine arts 
Mr. Mansfield does not see much ar- 
tistic advance in the movies, either in 
story or settings. 

* ¢ @ 


C. N. Jenkins, secretary of the Far- 
mers Insurance Company of Cedar 
Rapids which has been purchased by 
the same financial interests which con- 
trol the American Eagle, Continental 
end Fidelity-Phenix, is a New York visi- 
tor. Mr. Jenkins belongs to that large 
group of successful underwriters who 
began their careers as office boys and 
who never left the company which 
gave them their first job. It was way 
beck forty years ago that Mr. Jenkins 
went to work for the Farmers, which 
was then twenty years old. The com- 
pany had been organized in 1860 with 
an initial capitalization of $100,000 of 
which 25 per cent was paid in, and in 
1880 through a stock dividend, the bal- 
ance of the 75 per cent was paid. In 
1910 the company increased its capital 
stock to $200,000. For a time the Com- 
pany operated in Iowa only, but for 
many years it has done business in 
other states as well, and it writes more 
premiums than any other Iowa com- 
pany, with possibly one exception. The 
company writes a genera! business and 
the last two years found its business 
more profitable than ever before. In 
July, 1920, Ed. H. Smith, the president, 
who had also been with the Company 
nearly four decades, died, and _ since 
then there has been no president. The 
company had only sixteen stockholders, 
the majority stockholders being three 
women, one of them the widow of the 
former president and the other two his 
cousins. They decided that they did 
not want to have such an active in- 
terest in a business so technical as fire 
insurance and preferred to invest their 
money in Liberty Bonds and similar 
securities, which made them receptive 
when the proposition to sell their stock 
was made to them. A new president 


of the Farmers will be elected this 
month, 
* * * 
Carl Sturhahn, of New York and 


Hartford—or, if this paragraph is being 
read by Connecticut readers—of Hart- 
ford and New York, tells The Eastern 
Underwriter that the story circulated to 
the effect that he intends becoming a 
Frank ‘A. Munsey of insurance journal: 
ism by balancing the “Insurance Jour- 
nal’ on one hand and the “Americar 
Insurance Digest” on the other, is about 
ais accurate as the story of Mark 
Twain’s death which the humorist de- 
clared was greatly exaggerated. Mr. 
Sturhahn declared further that while 
he had the greatest respect for Mr. 
Munsey and other publishers of the 
same type he was so busily engaged 
with work in connection with his in- 
surance companies that he had no time 
to go into the publishing business, even 
if he had any such inclination which he 


has not. 
* ¢ @ 


Sidney Brooks, the well-known Eng- 
lish publicist, has written two articles 
for “The North American Review” on 
the pillars of the British merchant ma- 
rine. These describe the workings and 
accomplishments of Lloyd’s Register 
and Lloyd’s, the underwriting office, 
and state the vital aid which these two 
bodies give to the development of Brit- 
ish trade throughout the wor'd. The 
first of the two articles, on Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister, is published in the December is- 
sue of the “Review,” 


—— oS ee eS ee ee ee 
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Fire Insurance Department 














Smith to Be Secretary 
of Marshall & Sterling 


PRESIDENT 





G. L. STERLING 





Poughkeepsie Agency Has Strong List 
ef Insurance Companies; Incor- 
porate on January 1 





Charles Hoyt Smith, who is severing 
his connection with the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, as special agent in the 
Eastern New York field, becoming asso- 
ciated with the Marshall & Sterling Lo- 
cal Agency of Poughkeepsie, is a visitor 
in New York this week. Mr. Smith said 
that the Marshall & Sterling Agency 
will be incorporated on January 1, at 
which time he becomes officially con- 
nected with it, the incorporators being 
Graham L. Sterling and Charles Hoyt 
Smith. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Marshall of this agency, one of the fa- 
mous insurance men in New York State, 
died some years ago. Mr. Sterling will 
be president of the incorporated com- 
pany and Mr. Smith secretary and 
treasurer. The headquarters of the ag- 
ency will be maintained as at the pres- 
ent time in the Poughkeepsie Trust 
Company building at Main and Market 
streets. 

The companies represented in the ag- 
ency are the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Royal, Northern of London, 
Home Underwriters, Glens Falls, Old 
Colony, and Sun, and the agency is 
general agent for the Globe Indemnity 
Company. 

Mr. Smith has been connected with 
the Liverpool & London & Globe for 
nineteen years, and for the past ten 
years special agent, with headquarters at 
Albany. Mr. Smith has always been 
prominently active in the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State, for the 
last three years being a member of the 
executive committee of that association. 
Mr. Smith was a charter member of 
the popular Albany Field Club and at 
one time was president of that club. 





IMPORTANT AUTO CONFERENCE 
Will Be He'd By Western Union To- 
day; Agency Competition Among 
Subjects Up 





A meeting of the Western Union is 
to be held on Friday to discuss auto- 
mobile matters. Among other subjects 
to be reviewed will be the competition 
of mutuals and reciprocals and other 
agency matters. 





MONTH ON JURY 
William P. Young, recently chosen 
Secretary and General Manager of the 
Automobile Conference, has wound up 
a month’s duty on the Grand Jury. 


Twenty Officers 
Guest of Evans 


DINE AT FIFTH AVENUE HOME 








Insurance Presidents to Be 
Elected to Office on 
December 16 


Four 





Henry Evans, president of the Amer- 
ican Eagle, Continental, and Fidelity- 
Phenix, was host at a dinner party of 
twenty in his home in Fifth Avenue 
one evening last week. The guosts 
were officers of the Evans’ companies 
and from those present will be chosen 
the four presidents to be elected on 
December 16. 

Those at the dinner were: J. E. Lo- 
rez, 2nd vice-president of companies: 
J. J. Hoey, 2nd vice-president of com- 
panies; Charles R. Street, vice-presi- 
dent Fidelity-Phenix; Norman T. Rob- 
ertson, secretary Fidelity-Phenix; C. N. 
Jenkins, secretary Farmers; James A. 
Swinnerton, secretary Continental; 
William Quaid, secretary Continental; 
Sidney R. Kennedy, secretary Fidelity- 
Phenix; H. E. Maxson, secretary Amer- 
ican Eagle; Ernest Sturm, financial 
secretary three companies; C, E. Allan, 
secretary three companies and man- 
ager Pacific Coast department, San 
Francisco; J. R. Wilbur, secretary Con- 
tinental, Chicago; Alfred Stinson, sec- 
retary American Eagle, Chicago; Gom- 
er H. Rees, counsel three companies; 
Llewellyn Freeman, agency superin- 
tendent Fidelity-Phenix; F. R. Millard, 
secretary loss department three com- 
panies; H. E. Hall, assistant secretary 
loss department three companies; W. 
E. Baldwin, Canadian manager three 
companies; Paul L. Haid, assistant to 
the president. 





CONTRACT PRICE CLAUSE 

Insurance Commissioner Thomas B. 
Donaldson of Pennsyivania has ruled 
that the “contract price” clause which 
has been attached to some fire insur- 
ance policies is in violation of the 
standard policy law of that common- 
wealth as well as against public policy. 
The subject was brought to the atten- 
tion of the commissioner by R. Lee 
Riggs, of Philadelphia, special agent of 
the American of Newark. 





BACK UP COX AND CASE 

Committeemen of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and 
presidents of some of the state asso- 
ciations, including Fred V. Bruns, of 
New York, met at the Hotel Astor on 
Tuesday and O. K.’d the position taken 
by the administration in the Louisville 
case. 











NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 





























THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022.207.23 
$6,966,656.56 : 


$4,055,550.67 


— FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 

ire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissi - 

hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use a tee 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. ; 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks W i - 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Awd. Lo 


Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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[fsurance ©. 


OF NEWHaveEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 


























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co, 
United British Ins, Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins, Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Old Agent Gives 
Some Reminiscences 


BEGAN AT SUN-UP IN OLD DAYS 





Busy Until Late at Night; Buel Evans, 
South Dakota, Gives Henry Evans 
Message 





The following correspondence is of 
interest regarding an agent of the 
Farmers Insurance Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., who has the same name as 
the president of the Continentai Insur- 
ance Company which re-insured the 
Farmers: 

Henry Evans, President, 

Continental Insurance Co. 
Dear Sir:—It happens that our old- 
est agent bears the same name as 
yours, and I thought you might be in- 
terested in the enclosed letter received 
from him on the 10th inst. 

Mr. Evans formerly lived about 
eighteen miles from Cedar Rapids, and 
moved to Mitchell, S. D., in 1909, the 
year before we began doing business in 
that state. He was the first agent we 
appointed in South Dakota. 

C. N. JENKINS, Secretary 
Mr. C. N. Jenkins, Secretary, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Friend:—yYour letter and 
clipping of paper received and contents 
noted. 

Was surprised to learn that the old 
Farmers Insurance Company was sold, 
but pleased to know that the name 
Farmers Insurance Company had been 
1etained; also, that C. N. Jenkins, sec- 
retary, and office force are to be re- 
tained by present owners of the com- 
pany. No question but you all wil! do 
your part and make good with same ad- 
justers and special agents in the field. 


J. W. Henderson, Dr. J. H. Smith, E. S. 
Hill, C. G. Bennett, and S. T. Berry 
were the officers of the company. 

It was. a p'easure for me to go to 
Cedar Rapids with a good bunch of ap- 
plications in my pocket and meet these 
gentiemen, have them pat me on the 
back and say come again with more ap- 
plications. Every time I went to the 
Home Office, I was met with a smile 
and a request for more applications. 

I took my first lesson in the insur- 
ance business from Special Agent S. T. 


Berry, near Coffin’s Grove, Delaware 
County, corn planting time. We were 
up before sun-up. Mr. Berry wrote 
three applications before breakfast, 


one application after 9 P. M., making 
nine applications for the day’s work. It 
took only one day to learn the insur- 
ance business. 

Please say to Henry Evans, president 
of the Farmers Insurance Company, 
that the oldest living agent of the com- 
pany lives at Mitchell, S. D.; his name 
is Buel Evans. 

I would like to ask if the present 
owners and officers of the Farmers In- 
surance Company would allow one ag- 
ent the agency for al! four companies. 

Respectfully, 
BUEL EVANS, Agent 





BILL ABOUT ADJUSTERS 

The attention of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Donaldson being called to ques- 
tionable proceedings of insurance ad- 
justers in bringing about settlements 
of claims and taking advantage of the 
ignorance and inexperience of claim- 
ants and finding that there is nothing in 
the insurance laws to prevent incompe- 
tent or dishonest persons from engaging 
in business as adjusters, the Commis- 
sioner has prepared the draft of a bill 
which will be introduced at the next 
session of the State Legislature, which 
describes the requisite qualifications 
of insurance adjusters, provides for ex- 














epRINGEIEZ » 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


The Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims affords us 
the special opportunity of inviting you to visit New England 
and Massachusetts, the Old Bay State. 


Come and vacation with us during the glorious autumn sea- 
son. See Plymouth Rock; visit Boston with its historic envi- 
ronment, the scene of the “Tea Party”; Concord and Lexing- 
ton, where was fired the shot “heard round the world” and 
many other points too numerous to mention. 


Last, but not least, stop off at Springfield, “the city of homes” 
and the home of the “OLD SPRINGFIELD”, where we may 
have the pleasure of a personal visit with you. 























INCORPORATED 1868 
1920 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS ~ - ~ - - $1,448,852.62 
TOTAL LIABILITIES’ - ~ ~ - 847,154.95 
NET SURPLUS - - - -~ ~ 601,697.67 


O. J. PRIOR, President 








W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















sioner the giving and cancelling of au- 
thority to act in the capacity of insur- 
ance adjuster and supervision of the 
manner of performing the functions py 
licensed adjusters; also penalize un- 
authorized persons for acting as ad- 
justers. 





A commission has been appointed by 
by Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, to 
report a revision of insurance laws of 
that state to the 1922 session of the 


SUCCEEDS QUERRINI 

David Hinckley has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Delaware Un- 
derwriters succeeding Ugo E. Querrini. 
He was educated as an-engineer and 
has had much experience in the scien- 
tific side of the business, For the past 
fifteen years he has been special ag- 
ent of the Continental. 





A large department store in New 
York has canceled $2,500,000 of fire 





When I commenced work for the aminations as to character and ability 
Farmers Insurance Company in 1871, and vests in the Insurance Commis- _legis'ature. 
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COLUMBIA. 


insurance on its stock. 








! Insurance Co., New Jersey 
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Eacock, of Oklahoma, 
Picturesque Figure 


ONCE STAGED INSURANCE FIGHT 








Southwestern Regional Vice-President 
of National Association is President 
of Trust Company 





Robert M. Eacock, of Oklahoma City, 
territorial vice-president of the South 
West states for the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and president 
of the Oklahoma City Board of Fire 
Underwriters, is one of the most popu- 
lar insurance agents in the country and 
while defeated for office in the recent 
election by 300 votes, Mr. Eacock gained 
in prestige as he ran on the Republican 
ticket in a district that was normally 
Democratic by at least 3,000 votes. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked a 
well-known Oklahoma City newspaper 








ROBERT M. EACOCK 


man to write a sketch of Mr. Eacock 
for this paper and he gives the follow- 
ing graphic picture: 

“At the age of eighteen, Mr. Eacock 
engaged in the general insurance busi- 
ness at Lafayette, Ind. A year later 
he went to Indianapolis with the old 
B. A. Richardson Agency and in the 
Fall of the same year, came to Okla- 
homa on a business trip. Becoming in- 
fatuated with the country, he purchased 
a desk and got busy, doing per diem 
work for some of the companies, and 
finally obtained an agency for several 
companies. He had the reputation of 
being a fighter for a square deal, and 
in those days of the union and non- 
union companies, rate-cutting and every- 
thing that went with it was in order. 
Mr. Eacock was raised in the insurance 
business to follow the straight and nar- 
row, to be professional with competitors, 
ethical and fair. The competition he 
found was often otherwise, but he put 
up a hard fight. Finally, he told his 
competitors that he would give them 
a certain time to stop. They did not 
put much confidence in the ‘Young Kid 
from the East,’ but it was not very 
long before he put up the biggest scrap 
that ever stirred in Oklahoma. He got 
all of the larger non-union agencies or- 
ganized, and the show he put on was 
worth while: They were ready to eat 
out of his hand in a few months. But 
he gave them about a year more of 
it for good measure and then dictated 
his own terms. Everything has been 
lovely ever since. 

“In the spring of 1917 Mr. Eacock 
went to the Pacific Coast on a trip, not 
having had a vacation for six years and 
feeling the strain of his past campaign. 
While in Washington he accepted the 
management of the Seattle Branch Of- 
fice of the Northwestern National In- 
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Readjustment Days 
and the Local Agent 


Our country is on its way back to a pre-war 
basis. Certainly there are evidences every 
where that the peak in high living costs has 
been reached, and even better, that the proces- 
sion has started down hill again. Never was 
there greater need for intelligent and con- 
structive underwriting by Local Agents than 
in this period of readjustment that is facing 
us now. 

Commodities are being reduced in cost, many 
mills and factories stopping all operations to 
enable demand to catch up with supply. 
Building materials have apparently been halt 
ed in their wild price advances. 

In it all the dominant fact is that Local 
Agents must exercise their best efforts in a 
New 


lines and renewals should be studied conscien 


careful conduct of their local business. 


tiously and close attention should be paid to 
industrial and commercial conditions, as they 
are and as they may be expected to be. 

THE HOME OF NEW YORK will continue 


A 


to co-operate with its Agents through the days 


of readjustment with the same kind of under 
writing service that has characterized its 67 
years of insurance practice. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


CASH CAPITAL 








Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Crop Investment, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 


Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION 





SERVICE 











The Sloan Family 
of Law Protectors 


THREE BROTHERS ON THE JOB 
Henry J. With National Board; 
“Jimmie” With Senator Harding; 
W. B. Railroad Detective Chief 
The Sloan family is not popular with 
criminals. It stands high, however, in 

respectable and official] circles. 

The member principally known to in- 
surance men is Henry J. Sloan, of the 
Arson Bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. His brother, “Jim- 
mie” Sloan, is nationally known as a 
member of the Secret Service where for 
seven years he was the bodyguard of 
Roosevelt, for four years he accompa- 
nied Taft, and at the present time he is 
with President-elect Harding, having 
been induced by Chairman Will H. 
Hays, of the Republican National 
Committee, to take that job after he 
had resigned from the service. 

A third brother is W. B. Sloan, who 
is chief of detectives of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railway. 

The father of the Sloan boys, James 
Sloan, was for three terms mayor of 
Danville Ill., was sheriff of Vermillion 
County, Ill., and was chief of detectives 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way. 

Henry J. Sloan, of the National Board, 
and James Sloan, Jr., started their ca- 
reers in the sheriff's office at Danville, 
the home of “Uncle Joe” Cannon; in 
fact, it was “Uncle Joe” who recom- 
mended Jimmie Sloan to the Secret 
Service. 





surance Company of Milwaukee, under 
the Pacific Coast department at San 
Francisco, D, W. Clark being manager. 
Mr. Clark was formerly in the South- 
west field for his company during the 
disturbances above mentioned, and saw 
Mr. Eacock work. He put the Seattle 
office on the map strong and again evi- 
denced his ability as a manager and 
underwriter. 

“In October, 1909, he resigned his 
position due to his mother’s failing 
health and started to close up his af- 
fairs on the Coast and returned to Okla- 
homa in 1910. He again started in the 
local agency business, taking charge of 
the underwriting of the Retailers Fire 
Insurance Company, of Oklahoma City, 
a new company that was in a bad way 
having just finished a spell with the 
promoters. He straightened this out, 
got it on its feet, and it is today a 
strong, healthy institution and follows 
the same underwriting principles and 
systems installed by Mr. Eacock. 

“The firm of R. M. Eacock & Com- 
pany was the original agency estab- 
lished at Lafayette in 1900. In July, 
1918, Mr. Eacock organized the Fidelity 


"Trust Company of Oklahoma City, and 


was elected president in July of this 
year. He was formerly first vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the insurance de- 
partment, but in April of this year he 
turned his department over to Rex W. 
Kendall, vice-president, formerly ingur- 
ance engineer for the Oil Association in 
Oklahoma, and Mr. Eacock now devotes 
his time to the investment department 
and the official duties. 

“Mr. Eacock is president of the Okla- 
homa City Board of Fire Underwriters, 
for which association he has accom- 
plished wonders by an aggressive cam- 
paign to do something for the insuring 
public to, as he puts it, ‘show some ex- 
cuse for our existence.” He is a tire- 
less worker, on the hair trigger every 
moment. and he shoots straight. In Oc- 
tober he was elected territorial vice- 
president for the Southwestern States 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents.” 

The Oklahoma Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is holding a convention in 
Oklahoma City this week. 
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Quackenbush to Be 
Western Assistant 


TRANSFERRED TO CHICAGO 





George W. Law to Retire on January 
1; Elwin W. Law Made Associate 
Manager 


With the transfer of S. H. Quacken- 
bush, now branch secretary of the 
Royal at its New York office, to the 
western department at Chicago as as- 
sistant manager, and the promotion of 
Elwin W. Law to associate manager of 
that department, George W. Law, vet- 
eran western manager of the Royal, 
will virtually retire from active par- 
ticipation in the work of the company 
on January 1, although he will continue 
at the head of the department in a 
supervisory capacity. Mr. Quacken- 
bush, an underwriter of much talent 
and of great popularity, has long been 
a familiar figure on William Street. 

P. W. Cadman, assistant manager, 
retires on account of ill health. W. 
M. Frink of Chicago, underwriting 
supervisor, and Horace W. Boyd, ex- 
ecutive state agent at Indianapolis, are 
appointed superintendents of agents. 
Mr. Boyd will remove to Chicago. 
Douglas B. Welpton, formerly execu- 
tive state agent at Omaha, Neb., is 
transferred to Chicago as general ad- 
juster of the western department, suc- 
ceeding L. C. Clark, who resigned some 
time ago on account of ill health. 

These changes were decided upon at 
the time of the recent visit to Chicago 
of General Manager Chappell from the 
home office of the Company and Gen- 
eral Attorney Carter of New York. 

A rearrangement of the Chicago 
office of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, made necessary by the recent 
promotion of W. P. Robertson to west- 
ern manager of that company follow- 
ing the sudden death of R. H. Purcell, 
is announced. Robert D. Safford of 
Detroit, state agent for the company 
in Michigan, succeeds Mr. Robertson 
as assistant manager and A. C. Mol- 
lington of Chicago, superintendent of 
the loss department, is made deputy 
assistant manager. F. L. Swanson, 
state agent at Omaha, Neb., is called 
in from the field to the western depart- 
ment office to become head of the loss 
“Else a. ; 

To fill the vacancy in the underwrit- 
ing force of the New York Office 
created by Mr. Quackenbush’s depar- 
ture, Manager Day has appointed 


Broker and Agent 
Function the Same 


DONALDSON’S MODEL MEASURE 


Will Ignore Distinction Between Agent 
and Broker; What Public Wants 
in Solicitor 


A copy of Thomas B. Donaldson’s 
suggestions for uniform law for licens- 
ing and qualification of insurance soli- 
citors, including a suggested form for 
a universal questionnaire, was present- 
ed to the commissioners this week. 

The most important feature of the 
plan is to wipe out the distinction be- 
tween agent and broker, so far as the 
Departments are concerned. There is 
a provision for but one license annually 
which will by endorsements permit the 
licensee to write only the lines of cov- 
erage for which he shall have qualified 
to write. The applicant applies direct 
for a license, and must pass a reason- 
able qualification test. It is said that 
Mr. Donaldson hag been considering 
having these tests held in about thirty 
different places in Pennsylvania. 

But about this he says: “As a mat- 
ter of practical working-out it is cer- 
toin that a Depurtment’s personal ex- 





- 


amination of the applicant—which is 
mandatory under the proposed law 
would eventually be more cr less nom- 
ina! because home offices and licensed 
solicitors would so provide that no p°r- 
son would apply for license without 


prior instruction.” 

According to Mr. Donaldson the 
Lasis of qualification from the public’s 
standpoint is this: 

“The basis of any qualification law 
is to best serve the interests of the 
public. And, by service is meant: 
(a) conserving of assets and stimulat- 
ing commercial ventures of individuals 
and corporations by intel igent under- 
writing with consequent advancement 
of credits; (b) wider and new business 


opportunities for the policyholder; (c) 
lessening of disputes over adjustments 
and losses, most of which are the re- 
sult of thoughtless eagerness of agents 
and brokers to acquire commissions; 
(d) intimate contact between solicitors 
and policyholders, instilling confidence, 
understanding, full and ample cover- 
age on established lines, and coverage 
for new lines; (e) less restrictive leg- 
islation due to enactment of laws hav- 
ing origin in petty disputes which are 
incurred mainly by stupid underwrit- 
ing; (f) furtherance of “safety first” 
principles destined to reduce loss of 
life and property.” 

Mr. Donaldson presented the bill as 
chairman of a sub-committee of the 
laws and legislation committee of the 
commissioners. 





UNDERWRITING PROFIT 





Commissioners and National Board 
Committee Come To Agreement on 
All But One Point 





If the executive committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
had met. on Tuesday of this week in- 
stead of later in the week the chances 
are that the commissioners and the 
fire companies would have come to a 
complete agreement with reference to 
the profit that the states are to allow 
the companies in their operations. The 
National Board committee—Wilfred 
Kurth, Hugh Loudon and Sheldon Cat- 
lin—and the commissioners’ committee 
agreed about five year periods, incurred 
instead of paid losses, a conflagration 
is any loss of $1,000,000, incurred ex- 
penses, 5 per cent for underwriting 
profit, 5 per cent for conflagration re- 
serve, and other points, but could not 
come to an understanding about the 
unearned premium interest rate, be- 
cause they did not have the power to 
speak for all the companies. They will 
make a report to the executive com- 
mittee and get guidance. Then the 
question will come up again at the 
next convention of the commissioners. 











GRIT 


At no time in many years have 
conditions called for sounder under- 
writing, 
pure grit from the agent than now, 


clearer vision, or more 


Firemen’s Special 
Agency Changes 


MADE IN MIDDLE DEPARTMENT 





W. T. Bode Suggests R. W. Gillespie; 
S. P. Dinges, P. W. Barnes and 
R. P. McKown, James G. Hardie 





The Firemen’s of Newark announces 
the following appointments in middle 
department territory: 


W. T. Bode as special agent for the 
Firemen’s, the Girard and the Mechan- 
ics for Western Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Room 404, Magee 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1921. Mr. Bode has had a 
goodly number of years’ experience 
both with the Home Office and in the 
field for the Republic Fire of Pitts- 
burgh and is very familiar with. the 
territory. He succeeds R. W. Gillespie 
who handled the same field. 

S. Paul Dinges as special agent for 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern 
Jersey for the Girard Fire & Marine, 
and the Mechanics of Philadelphia as 
of January 1, 1921. Mr. Dinges has 
been connected with the Middle De- 
rartment for the past fourteen years 
as District Secretary, being familiar 
with inspections and schedule ratings, 
and for a while local agent at Williams- 
port, Pa., succeeding P. W. Barnes, re- 
signed. He will have his headquarters 
at Philadelphia. 

R. P. McKown as special agent for 
the Firemen’s Insurance Co. and Fire- 
men’s Underwriters in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Southern Jersey with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Mr. Mc- 
Kown is very familiar with the terri- 
tory, having traveled this field for the 
Standard of Hartford, and also has had 
Home Office and schedule experience 
and is well qualified to render service 
to his agents. Mr. McKown succeeds 
James G. Hardie, resigned as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1921. 





BUY UNITED FIREMEN’S 


Interests connected with the London 
Guarantee & Accident Company, Ltd., 
have purchased control of the United 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. The United Firemen’s in its 
financial statement of December 31, 
1919 had assets of $1,743,775; capital 
$400,000 and a net surplus of $155,667. 
The company was controlled in recent 
years by the Independence Fire Insur- 
ance Security Company and operated 
under the underwriting management 
of the People’s National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia. The 
United Firemen’s is one of the land- 


marks of fire insurance in Philadelphia, 


deflation, readjustment of being more than sixty years old, and 


James Keeley as agency superintend- during 











a Mz, Kooy a ate Maa — values and general reconstruction. the change noted above sees the pass- 
ber 1, ’ ; ng of this institution into aggressive 
and, after thorough training in the “AMERICA FORE” The agent who represents this and progressive hands. 


underwriting detail of the agency de- 
partment became special agent of the 








strong American Company with its 





suburban territory February, 1909, and 
special agent for New Jersey May, 
1910. He is a capable and successful- 
field man and well equipped for the 
duties pertaining to his new position. 

To succeed Mr. Keeley in the New 
Jersey field Mr. Day has appointed 
Allan Hay, now special agent of the 
company’s New York suburban field. 
Mr. Hay entered the service of the 
company as junior clerk in 1905, work- 
ing up through various office positions 
until his appointment as special agent 
for the suburban field in February, 
1919. 

Edward Bryan, now examiner for 
suburban territory, succeeds Mr. Hay 
in that field. 





ANOTHER FOR BALLARD 
Sumner Ballard has been appointed 
United States manager of the New In- 





calmness and optimism. 


| endure. 


Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 


67 vears of experience, ample re- 
sources, solid reputation for prompt cash payment of 
all just claims, co-operating force of able field men and 
SERVICE plus, may well view present conditions with 








He can feel that every Continental policy he issues 
is a well-laid stone in a business foundation that will 


| THE CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS, President 


GUESSING PRESIDENTS 

The principal indoor sport on William 
Street this week was trying to fix up 
the slate of four new presidents of the 
Evans companies. The favorite guess- 
es seemed to be J. E. Lopez or J. J. 
Hoey, president Continental; Charles 
R. Street, president Fidelity-Phenix; 
Secretary Jenkins, president Farmers. 
When it came to guessing the Amer- 
ican Eagle presidency everybody threw 
hands up, as the company is quite new; 
therefore the personnel not so well 
known. All were mum at 80 Maiden 
Lane, 





J. H. ROBINSON MARRIES 
James H. Robinson, of the Marine 
Office of America, was married last 
Saturday to Miss Valerie Worthington, 
daughter of Mrs. Paul B. Worthington, 
of New York City. Mr. and Mrs. Robin- 
son are spending their honeymoon in 





dia, which will write fire re-insurance. HOME OFFICE: 8 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK the South 
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MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Insurance Company to engage in inde- 
pendent work. He will continue to be 
committee adjuster for the company. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 


80 


William Street 





HUGH R. 


LOUDON, President 


J. B. KREMER, Vice-President 
ROBT. H. WILLIAMS, Secretary 
T. A. WEED, Assistant Secretary 
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New YORK, N.Y 


Insurance Co. 





Under Management of 


Insurance Co..Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 








EXPLOSION—WAR 
RIOT and CIVIL 
COMMOTION 
MOTOR BOAT 
TOURIST FLOATER 
POSTAL INSURANCE 


USE AND OCCUPANCY 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
COMMISSIONS 
RAILROAD 
PROFITS 
RENT 








CHICAGO OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange 





* \W. P. ROBERTSON, Manager 





CLARENCE F. LOW, Manager 
J. G. PEPPER, Asst. Manager 
R. H. COLCOCK, Jr., Dep. Asst. Manager 


E. E. WELLS, Agency Superintendent 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
444 California Street 


THOS. H. ANDERSON, 
GEO. F. GUERRAZ, Asst. Manager 
LOGAN B. CHANDLER, Dep. Asst. Manager 
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See Hindering of 
Reciprocal Safeguards 


EXCHANGES MAKE ACCUSATION 


Unexpected Development in Committee 
Hearing of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Hotel Astor 





By CYRUS KING DREW 

Putting themselves on record in 
favor of a reasonable tightening up of 
the regulation of reciprocals and inter- 
insurance exchanges, representatives of 
this form of underwriting at a hearing 

uturday, December 4, in Hotel Astor, 
before the commissioners’ special com- 
mittee, made the astonishing declara- 
tion that this program would not be 
nleasing to the stock company inter- 
ests, which desired not so much the 
hetter regulation of these concerns, as 
their annihilation. The statement was 
at once challenged by several members 
of the committee. Thus was brought 
out some illuminating things. 

Antagonism of Stock Interests 

It was asserted by Charles M. How- 
ell, counsel for the American Reciprocai 
Insurance Association, dofending his 
original declaration, that 
thus far made in creating proper safe- 
guards surrounding reciprocal under 
writing through insurance department 
supervision, had been achieved wider 
adverse conditions due to the antagon- 
ism of stock company representatives; 
that an aggressive, militant opposition 
existed to block the realization of con- 
ference agreements between reciprocals 
and commissioners looking to uniform 
regulations; that despite this opposition 
the reciprocal leaders and subscribers 
to their exchanges had bent their ef- 
forts to secure the passage of the two 
former conference bills in many states, 
without which help they cou'd not have 
been passed and that in no state where 
the conference bill had become law 
had there been a failure of a reciprocal 
or complaint regarding settlement of 
losses by such concerns. 

Quiz Howell 

Mr. Howell was quizzed by Commis- 
sioners Whitman, of Wisconsin, chair- 
man, and Ellsworth of Michigan, and 
stood by his original deciaration that 
the development of wise laws through 
conference agreements was not what 
the opponents of reciproca's actually 
want. What they really want, he af- 
firmed, was to cripple reciprocals as 


competitors. 
Judge Rufus W. Potts, former IIli- 
nois commissioner, now counsel for 


the organization of reciprocals known 
as the National Association of Recipro- 
cal Exchanges, endorsed Mr. Howell’s 
statements. He brought out the inter- 
esting fact, confirmed by Judge Crum 
of the committee, that Illinois, the only 
state where there has been disaster 
thus far to any reciprocal operations, 
did not have on its books the commis- 
sioners’ uniform law. He laid the fail- 
ure to get this law passed in Illinois 
to the fact that there were 47 members 
in the legislature who were identified 
with stock insurance companies as ag- 
ents and that these men had fought 
the reciprocal bill, making its passage 
impossible. 

Bruce Dodson, of Kansas City like- 
wise gave his testimony, as did several 
others, in support of the theory that 
progress toward a better regulatory 
measure had always been encouraged 
by reciprocal leaders and frowned upon 
by representatives of stock companies. 

There was no _ representative of 
stock company interests present, Dep- 
uty Charles T. Fertig, of the Colorado 
insurance department, was _ present, 
but he made no effort to contradict the 
statements made. Mr, Fertig is a 
prominent Colorado local agent, rep- 
resenting many stock companies, be- 
sides being attached to the department. 
He is active in the advisory work of 
preparing a uniform law. 

This wholly unexpected development 
rather overshadowed the hearing. It 
was indicative of the presence and 


the progress ° 


growth of a tensity of feeling, a touchi- 
ness on the part of reciprocal represen- 
tatives and a stiffening of purpose on 
the part of commissioners which threat- 
ens to bring to naught the several con- 
ferences held to evolve a law which all 
concerned might have found reason- 
ably acceptable. It was a development 
that was resented by the members of 
the commissioners’ committee who do 
not like being placed in the position of 
defending their interest in the matter 
under the implication that they are 
actuated by any partisanship. Their 
expressions in the hearing reveal that 
they do not want any stricter regula- 
tion of reciprocals than apply to stock 
cempanics. All agree that there is 
urgent need of severer requirements for 
reciprocals than exist in the present 
Conference law, which was evolved in 
1913. 
Discuss Big Subjects 

Several big subjects were thoroughly 
discussed, These are taxation and 
foes; cash deposit; cash guarantee 
fund and reserves; power and author- 
ity of the Attorney-in-fact; limits of lia- 
bility to subscribers. 

The reciprocals oppose being taxed, 
p'eading that they are not profit-mak- 
ing institutions, being in the same 
ciass as fraternals and assessment con- 
cerns. 

A deposit with the state as suggested 
is impossible, they declare, because a 
reciprocal exchange has no corporate 
entity, all the money being credited to 
the accounts of individual subscribers 
and subject to withdrawal by them. 
The Attorney-in-fact would be obliged 
to put up the deposit from his own 
funds. Under the present law a re- 
ciprocal must “possess” at least $25,000 
before starting business. The com- 
missioners believe this too loose a re- 
quirement and think the money ought 
to be held by the home state insurance 
department. 

Impending Controversy 

A controversy impends relative to 

cash guaranty fund requirements. 


There ig strong sentiment among the 
commissioners that reciprocals in this 
matter ought to be placed in the same 
category as stock companies. Many re- 
ciprocals are indifferent about this, 
those that have funds sufficient to 
meet the requirement; others, not so 
favorably situated, oppose the demand. 
Want Uniform Blank 

A uniform blank for power granted 
to the Attorney-in-fact is desired. It 
is also planned to more clearly affirm 
that this power of attorney is a part 
of the contract of insurance and that 
no certificate shall be issued without it. 

Liability of subscribers came in for 
an airing. It was brought out that no 
reciprocal issues a non-assessable con- 
tract. The commissioners desire to 
have it a little more definite that the 
contract is actually an assessment pol- 
icy, subject to assessments without 
limitation as required. 

The big issue will revolve around the 
differences of opinion as to tests of 
solvency of these concerns as to de- 
posits, cash guaranty funds and re- 
serves. Making these exactions too se- 
vere is going to bust open the recipro- 
cals themselves, who, while loudly pro- 
claiming that they want an improved 
bill, nevertheless cannot mask the fact 
that they differ among themselves as 
to the degrees of its severity. 

Colorado, having at first had the 
chairmanship of this special committee, 
retiring Commissioner Fairchild, now 
a life company Official, sat with the 
committee members and gave them the 


benefit of the study he and Deputy 
Fertig had put in on the subject. The 
committee consists of the following: 
Whitman, Wisconsin, chairman; Don- 
aldson, Pennsylvania; Crum, Illinois; 
Savage, Iowa; Harty, Missouri; El's- 


worth, Michigan. 

The representatives present from re- 
ciprocals were Chas. M. Howell, Wal- 
ter Chorn and Bruce Dodson, Kansas 
City; Rufus M. Potts and Frank Elis, 
Chicago; Ernest W. Brown, New York; 
Walter Moses and C. M. Rice, Phila- 
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STATEMENTS, JANUARY 1, 1920 
AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


of New York 
ND. 05.5.550s FRA HARE eae RS $1,980,218.71 
I, =. Sta ei ct loo weet ns Pat ROere 1,179,041.84 
Surplus to Policyholders..............0. 801,176.87 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
PLE ck ch oncasisaeecssesencionwnesa $1,514,188.43 
NIE ts on o5id'a wulleins k's Gr eSs. o:64aaseo 597,449.67 
Surplus to Policyholders................. 916,738.76 


Vice-President and Secretary 


FIRE — STRIKE — CIVIL COMMOTION— RIOT — 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
POLICY 


Issued By 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
and 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
NNO, ous was skh weWeOeR SORE Sone’ $3,494,407.14 
_ RONEN a diais.c4505:09,00-0 Pe ee ee eee 1,776,491.51 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... aes ka 1,717,915.63 


Agents desired in unrepresented territory 


T. A. DUFFEY 





AUTOMOBILE 


68 William St., New York 








delphia; C. R. Christie, Houston, Texas, 
Alfred M. Best of New York wag 
called upon by the committee for some 
special information and indicated by 
his response that he did not favor the 
deposit principle. Thomas C. Moffatt, 
president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and a student 
of the reciprocals, was present also. 


U. & O. Talk By 











Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


While we believe that most business 
men today understand Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance, we are of the opinion 
that a little explanation along this line 
may come in handy, and for that rea- 
son we are endeavoring, in a brief and 
simple form, to explain this coverage so 
that can be easily and clearly under- 
stood by an assured. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance is de- 
signed to provide for maintenance of 
revenue at a manufacturing plant or 
mercantile establishment, where pro- 
duction or sales have been stopped, 
either wholly or in part, as a result of 
fire. 

The existence of this form of insur- 
ance at time of disaster helps concerns 
carrying it to tide over the trying situ- 
ation after a fire, by supplying revenue 
necessary to offset the loss of produc- 
tion or sales and meet the numerous 
expenses which continue after a fire, 
and enables a concern to maintain its 
organization, pay dividends and protect 
its credit. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance covers 
loss of net profits, fixed charges, such 
as rents, taxes, interest on bonds and 
notes, royalties, the cost of heating, 
lighting and watchman service and sal- 
aries of employes under contract, or 
those whose services must be retained in 
order to resume operations promptly. 

This form of indemnity contem- 
plates a per diem allowance on a full 
annual basis, meaning 300 working 
days, or, in the case of public utility 
concerns, 365 days. Loss is computed 
from the day of occurrence of fire to 
time when buildings and equipment 
could, with ordinary diligence and dis- 
patch, be repaired or rebuilt, is not 
limited to day of expiration of policy 
and does not await actual resumption 
of operations. 











Illustration 
Fixed Expenses: 


Salaries of officers, fore- 

Ie ree $25,000 00 
Royalties on machinery... _ 5,000 00 
Bonded indebtedness— 

$50,000 @ 6%......... 3,000 00 
Advertising contracts 12,000 00 
EOE Seadepeunesdncseo.s 1,000 00 

Heating, and lighting, gen- 
eral maintenance, etc..... 10,000 00 
$56,000 00 
PE: Goctuitiardewecde veins 44,000 00 
oo ek re $100,000 00 
Per diem (300 working 
RD . dewgc rib ade haaneas $333 33 


Use and Occupancy In- 
surance to be carried (if 
full coverage desired) ..$100,000 00 
Note.—Amount of Use and 
Occupancy Insurance to be 
carried in any case is op- 
tional. 
With per diem liability 


not exceeding 1/300.... $333 33 
Or if operating every 
day in the year 1/365.. $273 97 


The ordinary fire policy protects cap- 
ital invested in buildings, machinery, 
equipment and stock. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance pro- 
tects the income from such invested 
capital. ’ 

Loss of income due to inability to 
manufacture or sell goods may be much 
greater than actual property damage. 

Protection of Income is equally im- 
portant to the manufacturer or mer- 
chant as protection of capital. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance begins 
where fire insurance leaves off. 
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‘ 
A seétion of a large panoramic drawing of San Francisco in 1863 —the year the Fireman’s Fund was founded. ’63 marks the beginning of San Francisco as a financial center, 


Lk hen San Krancisco Became 
an Insurance Center 


Tue cop rusu pays of forty-nine and the 
early fifties precipitated an enormous im- 
migration of fortune seekers on what had 
been up to that time the mere village of 
San Francisco. Many of these were of the 
strong American pioneer type. They CTross- 
ed the plains and came around the Horn 
with their families to make their homes in 
the new country. 

But along with the settlers and home build- 
ers, GoLp had attracted adventurers from 
every corner of the world. The worst classes 
from Europe and the Orient, and large num- 
bers of ex-conviéts from England’s prison 
colony in Australia availed themselves of 
cheap passage by ship to San Francisco. 

- Lawlessness had full sway in the first fur- 


ious days of gold seeking. Everyone was too 


busy with his own affairs to interfere. In- 
cendiarism for the purpose of robbing and 
plundering was a common crime. The 
“hounds” as the band of robbers, murderers 
and incendiaries styled themselves, became 
so strong and so well organized that they 
openly defied the city authorities and the 


courts. 


Not until about 1863 had the Vigilance 
Committee and the twenty Volunteer Fire 
Fighting Companies made San Francisco a 
reasonably safe place for persons and prop- 
erty. Conditions were, by that time, propit- 
ious for the insuring of property against loss 
by fire. ‘Ten local insurance companies were 
organized within a few years. The Fireman’s 
Fund is the only one of this group that has 


operated continuously since that period. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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Reforms Auto Dep’t 
With Timely Statistics 


ANALYZED RECORDS POINT WAY 





Close Tabs on Daily Results Help B. W. 
Griffiths Co-ordinate Effort and 
Cut Out Waste 





When the weather is bad, you can 
clean house. Now that automobile de- 
partments are worrying over the un- 
certainty of prevailing conditions, B. W. 
Griffiths, automobile manager of Chubb 
& Sons, has been setting his depart- 
ment in order that it may easily absorb 
a rush of business or any other shock 
and leave him free of office duties to 
attend to the unexpected. 

A perpetual inventory of the volume 
and character of the department's busi- 
ness is the critical feature. At noon 
every day the records are “balanced” 
and progress is as easy to interpret 
from this compilation as the condition 
of a corporation can be read from the 
financial statement. 

The results of some phases of these 
records have proved startling guides to 
efficiency. <A classified record of cor- 
respondence, for instance, directly sug- 
gested and made possible the establish- 
ment of form letters, saving the dicta- 
tion of 1,000 letters a month. 

A blank form, as below, passing from 
desk to desk at noon, returns with a 
summary of the mean day’s work: 


0 ER a ee signs 
SED 6.9 wereld oe rE ean eae 
MOWERS oc iccccvccssccesevere 
Entering ..... eh wine seamed gaa we 
PE sc dvsiendepadee nd cntdaeeoe 
NE a Acer kied. 868 6:8 160-6016 450-6: 
Ee eee eer 

This blank slip, we have noted, is 
routed through the divisions named 
merely by passing from desk to desk. 
Incidentally, the arrangement of desks 
and divisions is such that practically all 
routine papers sift through to their 
final resting place in the files by this 
direct method. 

The information contained on this 
slip brings reports up to date and 
makes possible adjustments in the office 
machinery which equalize the work of 
the divisions. In other words, the ef- 
fort of less busy departments is divert- 
ed to more busy departments. Incom- 
ing business is now turned into the 
files two or three days after it arrives, 
whereas formerly about fifteen days 
were required for it to pass through 
the office. 

To make possible this maneuvering 
of the office force, it was necessary to 
sacrifice strict specialization and to 
train each member in several positions. 
Now, when the filing department has 
little to do, a clerk can move, say, into 
the rate department, which is busy. Al- 
though this system was devised pri- 
marily to make the office independent 
of the services of any particular work- 
er, it has been more helpful in thus ex- 
pediting the routine work. 

The intermingling of divisions brings 
about sincere co-operation. The atti- 
tude of mysterious importance some- 
times assumed by a worker about the 


affairs of his division does not exist 
here. Instead, each worker has a work- 
er’s sympathy with the problems of his 
fellows and adjusts his own work ac- 
cordingly. 

Having noted the profitable results of 
understanding of other departments, Mr. 
Griffiths has attempted to interest em- 
ploves in the viewpoint of the chiefs. 
To help the office workers to know the 
significance of office details, Mr. Grif- 
fiths publishes a Co-operative Bulletin. 
Instead of stating facts or explaining 
pertinent questions, the bulletin simply 
asks questions. The first issue was so 
effective that practically every worker 
asked for the answers on the day of 
issue. A copy follows: 

CO-OPERATIVE BULLETIN 
(Date) “ 

Employes of Automobile Department: 

The following questions pertain to im- 
portant facts of this department. It is 
to your advantage to be familiar with 
them and altho you are not under any 
obligation to submit answers, the em- 
ployes familiar with any specific ques- 
tion will be only too glad to give de- 
tailed explanation. 

1. What is meant by suspension of a 
policy and how does it differ from 
extension? 

2. How many collision coverages are 
there and what are the differences? 

3. How many forms of Property Dam- 
age are there and why? 

There are four classifications of 

automobiles for rating purposes. 

What are they? 

5. Who promulgates the rates which 
are used on our auto policies? Do 
all other companies use them? 
What is the length of a policy 
term? May it be written less? 
How much is the amount of insur- 

ance on a fire policy? On a col- 

lision coverage? Property Dam- 
age Coverage? Livery and Rent- 
ing? 

. Why do Automobile dealers have a 
different form of policy than the 
ordinary policy? 

. What is the routine of a daily re- 
port entering this office and, name 
those who handle it and why? 
10.How does an agent report the 

amount of business he does each 
month and how do we check his 
figures? 

As a result of this training in di- 
visional co-operation some of Mr. Grif- 
fiths’ assistants can take his place in 
emergency. He has provided substi- 
tutes for himself. 
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BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 











Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 
CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 








JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 





Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1920 
Capital Stock ceeccccee cee ceescees.$1,250,000.00 
SIND 5 nc o.yeccnescecs 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. $3,550,392.78 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


w+ +++ $2,300,392.78 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








eading FIRE INSURANCE 


WM. B CLARK, President 


101 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
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Fire Loss Equalled 
House Construction 


BUILDING PAPER ON WASTE 








Testimony Before Senate Special 
Committee on Reconstruction and 
Production Analyzed By Expert 





In his testimony before the Senate 
Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Production at Chicago, Wharton 
Clay presented the following facts con- 
cerning the annual fire loss sustained by 
residential property: 

In 1918 there were approximately 
20,000 houses built. During the same 
year there was approximately $63,000,- 
000 of loss in residential occupancies 
paid by the fire insurance companies 
(this is, of course, less than the total 


losses due to non-insurance of many 
houses). Figures furnished by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
$63,000,000 would construct about 16,000 
$4,000 houses, while only 20,000 houses 
were built. In other words, the fire 
loss in residential construction was al- 
most as great as the value of the hous- 
ing constructed that year. 

The ratio of fire losses to value of 
new buildings (all classes) for the last 
ten years in 171 cities in the United 
States was .265. In other words, over 
25 per cent of the value of the new 
buildings, of all classes, was lost each 
year due to fire. As a vast majority of 
houses contain wood construction, the 
most logical and most effective recom- 
mendations are those which will deal 
with the protection of wood construc- 
tion against fire. 

The points most vulnerable to attack 
by fire are: 

Bearing partitions and stud exterior 
walls, including the usual inefficient fire 
stop at juncture of floors and partitions. 

Ceilings under inhabited floors, es- 
pecially over heating plants and coal 
bins. 

At chimney breasts, around flues and 
back of kitchen ranges. 

Stair wells and under stairs. 

While the instances of conflagration 
develop a very spectacular object les- 
son of housing loss, it must be always 
remembered that the every-day fire 
which occurs here, there and every- 
where every few minutes throughout 
the United States, originating within 
the house and never getting beyond it, 
produces the greater loss. 

The latest estimate on loss of life 
due to fires made at a conference be- 
tween the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and the Fire Marshals’ Asso- 
ciation places the loss at 23,000 persons 
per year. Information was obtained 
from Mr. Brearley, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York. The 
economic value of 23,000 lives is con- 
siderable. If each one of these lives was 
reckoned as of an economic value of 
$5,000, this would amount to a loss of 
$125,000,000. 

“The above information has been 
brought to light through an investiga- 
tion for the metallic lathing manufac- 
turers, and in my opinion, transcends 
their commercial interest. Because of 
its relation to housing conditions, it be- 
comes a matter of nationally important 


public concern,” says the “American 
Building Association News.” 


“It is evident that losses due to fire in 
residence construction are a constant 
drain upon the housing resources of this 
nation. There are economical materials 
available which can be employed 
in even the most modest houses to pro- 
tect the structural wood members for 
about an hour. Studies by such ag- 
encies as the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Bureau of Standard should 
be given consideration and more string 
ent restrictions by building ordinances 
or governmental authority should be 
promulgated to conserve the terrific 
life and property loss which is occur- 
ring in this country every day and has 
no parallel in any country in the 
world.” 





FOREIGN BUSINESS REPORTS 





Domestic and Foreign Accounts Must 
Be Kent Separate For State Inspec- 
tions; Reserve Requirements 





Domestic fire and marine companies 
operating abroad must keep accounts 
of their foreign business separate from 
their American transactions and have 
them ready for inspection by the state 
insurance departments, but may in- 
clude together the figures of both 
sources of business in rendering their 
annual statements, according to an 
agreement reached between company 
officials and a committee of insurance 
commissioners at the Hotel Astor on 
Monday. This step is being taken to 
guard against companies inadvertently 
cecreasing their American’ reserve 
funds through the results of operations 
ir other countries. Henceforth the 
United States standard will be used in 
computing the unearned premium re- 
serve on direct foreign risks as well 
as on domestic risks ceded to foreign 
re-insurers. 

American companies are constantly 
branching out more into foreign fields 
and the commissioners believe that a 
strict supervision of business done 
abroad must be maintained. Foreign 
records need not be made public unless 
a company desires it, but they must be 
submitted to the state authorities upon 
request. Due to the great distances 
of many agencies from home offices in 
this country it has also been agreed 
that the time limit for reporting busi- 
ness be extended from ninety days to 
six months. 





James Canning, who was with Hall 
& Henshaw for seventeen years until 
a vear ago, has returned as manager of 
the automobile department. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

Bg. 8. an Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


98 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 





COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 








Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 





45 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone 6784 John 
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a - Capital: ; ‘ Head Office: 
One Million Dollars 40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 
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: re rr re eee WM. F. BIRCH 
WEEE Biwccsseccuceceee ..FRANKLIN W. FORT 
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WESTERN DEPT.: Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 140 Sansome St., Sam Francisco, SEELEY and CO., Mgrs 
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307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Nation-Wide 


HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty— Automobile Insurance 
acilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commetions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 192 


DE ccnnnseataabetvasanese $4.973,932.20 
Surplus in United States...... 1,900,899.75 
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States from 1674 to 1919 
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F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


-4 5 LE ROY, OHIO. 


ORGANIZED 1848 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus Over $1, 5€0.CC0.CO 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


AN AGENTS COMPANY 





E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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American Equitable Assur. Co. 
Bankers & Shippers 

Delaware Underwriters 

Eagle, Star & British Dominions 





INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Offer facilities for writing large lines in Buffalo, N. Y., terri- 
tory, including INSPECTION and ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


We are agents for 


Phenix of Paris 


General Agents Erie and Niagara Counties For 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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LOCAL AGENTS REPLY TO BASSETT 


(Continued from page 1) 


by members—the damage is, by Mr. 
Bassett’s own statement, three lost ag- 
encies. The statement of the agents 
in full follows: 


The National Association of Insurance Agents 
finds itself confronting the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., in defense of what 
it profoundly believes are two vital priguceiee: 

irst—That embodied in its Richmond declar- 
ation of March 18, 1920, against the further ex 
tension of bank insurance agencies; 

Second—That involved in the preservation of 
local underwriting organizations which are alike 
serviceable to the public, the insurance com- 
panies and the insurance agents composing them. 

Bank Insurance Agencies 


The National Association’s declaration of 
March 18, 1920, faced the future, not the past. 

(It is necessary here to except the agency of 
the Stockholders’ Auxiliary Corporation of Cali 
fornia—related to the Bank of Italy—which was 
a case in point when the declaration of March 
18 was made, a case which the California Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents had long been fight- 
ing and in which, at the request of the latter for 
aid, we joined.) 

Prior to March 18, 1920, the National Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents had not placed itself 
on record before the entire insurance world 
as opposed to bank insurance agencies. On that 
date, in one of its re yresentative deliberative 
sessions, it formally did so. If this grmepie 
is wrong it should not be followed by Bas 
sett nor any one else. If the principle is right 
it should be accepted by right thinking fire in- 
surance men everywhere. i Bassett has studi- 
ously refrained from claiming that it is wrong. 
Coercive Influence to Control Business 


This principle is directly involved in this dis- 
cussion. We believe that an insurance company 
ought not to be represented by an agent who 
is chiefly engaged in a business other than in- 
insurance, aie uses the coercive influences of 
that main business to compel his customers to 
accept the insurance which he offers them. 

The maintenance of this principle is essential 
to our business existence. Our interest in its 
maintenance is also—if viewed otherwise than 
in a local and narrow way—the interest of the 
public and the companies as well. 

the insurance policies which protect the 
property of this country are to be distributed to 
their customers by banks, trust companies, man- 
ufacturers and merchants, what becomes of the 
eare and skill which have been exercised for 
the benefit of both companies and _ property- 
owners by the mer who have educated them 
selves for such work? 

What becomes of their livelihood? 

What would he the value of work well done? 

What kind of loyalty is this from a company 
to its agents? 


National Liberty 
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OF AMERICA. 


{ncoporated Under the Laws of the 
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Statement, January 1, 1920 
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It is nothing more nor less than the substitu- 
tion of unfair competition for fair-play and com- 
mon decency. 

Adroitly Evades Discussion of 
Principle 


Mr. Bassett’s argument reaches just the edges 
of a discussion of this principle and then adroitly 
dodges it. He says an agent should be quali- 
fied but that his qualification may be found 
either in the individual or “the institution.” 
If qualified, the loyalty of his company passes 
as readily to “the institution’’ as it would to 
an_ individual. 

There is clearly no objection on his part to 
welcoming “the institution” into the ranks of 
loyal agents. He does not object that “the in 
stitution” is engaged in another business. He 
does not object that it is a powerful financial 
“institution” equipped to extend or ‘to refuse 
banking credits for the purpose of coercing 
business away from all loal agents—his own and 
those of all other companies. He refrains from 
pointing out that ‘‘the institution’ possesses ad 
vantages over loyal agents who, in addition to 
an insurance education and experience cannot 
equip themselves with the milli ms of capital 
possessed hy “the institution.’ 

It requires a certain amount of quiet patience 
to be compelled to point out to Mr, Bassett that 
the custom followed by individuals, particularly 
in small towns, of acting as insurance agents 
in conjunction with the mortgage, loan and real 
estate business, is no precedent for the appoint- 
ment of the President of a great trust company 
in a great city, who states that he is acting, not 
for his individual profit, but for the profit of 
the bank. 


Power of Big Banks to Destroy 
Agents’ Interests 


The difference is that in the small bank 
agencies, there is little unfair coercion of busi 
ness possible, while in the case he seeks to 
justify, the power and capital of banking are 
brought into the insurance business to coerce the 
assured for the sole purpose of diverting from 
the legitimate agents to the bank the business 
that the agents would otherwise have held. 

We thus see a great principle ignored by Mr. 
Bassett and an act which violates it excused by 
a narrow and inadequate argument. 

We are anxious to keep this discussion upon 
lines that are friendly and if possible constructive 
We can see that it is perhaps natural that a 
company reresentative who sees the American 
Agency System as nothing but an arrangement 
for paying hired men commissions instead of 
salaries, and who has never thought of the 
principles to which we have referred, as exist- 
ing or as constituting a part—-and a vital part— 
of our agency system, should feel surprised and 
perhaps aggrieved at the opposition which has 
resulted from his action. 





We feel that it is a friendly expression of 
hope on our part that the discussion of this sub 
ject may result in convincing Mr. Bassett and 
the company which he represents that these 
principles should be adopted as a part of the 
policy of his company in fairness, not only to 
its agents, but to the agents of other companies 
as well. 

Beat Other Companies to 
‘Appointment 


circumstances 


the 


Describing the leading to the 


selection of the Fidelity and Columbia Trust 
Company for appointment, Mr. Bassett credits 
the suggestion to Major Kinnaird. The latter in 


Trust Company intended enter- 
ing the business, anyhow. Mr. Bassett’s letter 
will show that he was partly guided by ex- 
pediency in the matter—that if he did not appoint 
the Trust Company, some other companies would. 
His language is: “It is pertinent and proper to 
say, we have every reason to believe and do be- 
lieve that there were other companies prepared 
to make the appointment.” 

It is plain that if any other companies did 
that, the agency thus set up would be a non 
hoard agency, a fact which, we naturally assume, 
he thoroughly understood. 

A significant feature in connection with this 
particular point is that the identity of these 
“other companies” has never been disclosed. 

Refates His Own Charge 


Mr. Bassett cites the “Liberty Insurance Com- 
pany and the Liberty Insurance Bank’’ (formerly 
German Insurance Company and German Insur 
ance Bank) as an example of our inconsistent 
attitude under our Richmond declaration. 

fe claims that: 

“Our understanding is that the officers of the 
insurance company and the officers of the bank 
are the same and that the bank (largely) owns 
and controls the insurance company and _ its 
large Louisville local agency. We do not know 
whether the insurance company or the bank tech 
nically conducts the insurance agency, but we 


formed him the 


cannot conceive that this is in any sense perti 
nent to the question at issue. I know that this 
condition has existed for many years in Louis 


ville, because in years gone by I called many 


times upon the German Insurance Bank (or com- 


pany). 
“We know of no legitimate reason why our 
competitors (now represented therein) should 


be granted privileges denied to us and we can- 
not consent thereto.” 

It is needless for us to do more than call Mr. 
Bassett’s attention to the fact that under the 
Richmond declaration he has refuted himself. 
He states that the Liberty, formerly the German 
Insurance Bank, was in existence many years be- 
fore we objected to bank agencies. Since our 
declaration is not retroactive we have no case 
against it, even assuming (which we do not ad- 
mit) | that it is the “insurance bank” rather than 
the “insurance company” that is in the agency 


business. 
So far as our knowledge goes, Mr. Bassett’s 
Trust Company agency at Louisville was the 


after our declaration was made. 
Under Our Declaration 
Mr. Bassett quotes at length from the ad- 
vertising columns of the Bulletin in an attempt 
to prove that the National Association is incon- 
sistent on the question of bank agencies. He 


first one adopted 
Do Not Come 


presents a number of advertisements of such 
agencies. 

Those advertisements have been in the Bul 
letin many months. Those agencies are mem 


bers of the National Association. They were in 
existence long before the Association’s positive 
statement on this subject was made. They are by 
that fact properly beyond the effects of the 
Richmond declaration which, as we have pointed 
out, is not, and cannot be, retroactive. The 
membership of such bank agencies in the Asso- 
ciation and their advertisements in the Bulletin, 
are not only consistent but proper. 
What Is Mr. Bassett’s Position on 
Bank Agencies? 


Mr. Bassett, counselling the Association re 
specting the lines along which it may grow in- 
fluential and powerful, warns it against partici 
pation in “local controversies” and defines the 
Louisville situation as “purely local.’ 

If that proposition holds good the National 
Association may not protest against the further 
extension of the bank agency system. Every 
such appointment would be made locally and any 
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rotest we might make would put us under Mr. 

assett’s rule as precipitating or participating in 
a “local controversy.” He may as well request 
us to rescind the Richmond declaration. That 
would be equal to his holding that the National 
Association has no right to attempt to arrest 
the bank agency movement. ; 

Is Mr. Bassett in favor of extending the bank 
insurance agency system? f 

Thousands of local agents in all parts of the 
United States would like to have him answer 
that question. 

His Idea of the American Agency 

System 

Mr. Bassett avers that he believes in the 
American Agency System, the only possible defi- 
nition of which he says he has ever heard is 
“compensation of agents by means of commis- 
sions paid on premiums.” : 

WHO are these “agents” he mentions? Who 
have they been for the past fifty or sixty years? 
Banks? 

Have not the agency ranks for years been 
preponderantly composed of individual, men 
and women, or firms composed of men_ and 
women? Have not these individuals and firms, 
at their own expense, taking all the chances of 
failure, been the forces which have, without cost 
to the companies, gone out and dug up_the 
greater mass of the business which the Fire- 
men’s and every other company carry on their 
books? : 

If the bank agency system arrives, the thou- 
sands of persons, each working on his own ac- 
count, who now compose the American Agency 
System, will have disappeared under the wither- 
ing influences of powerful banking institutions 
in every community which, exercising the dis- 
cretion, to grant or withhold credit to the in- 
suring public, may turn their thumbs up or down 
as insurance lines are yielded to or withheld 
from them. 

Mr. Bassett has a faculty of creating “‘situa- 
tions” out of mere words. He glances from 
Heaven to earth, from earth to Heaven, and 
continuing the figure: 

“as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown : 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 

nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

LOCAL BOARDS 

Mr. Bassett devotes considerable space in an 
effort to show that in its defense of the Lonis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, the National 
Association has virtually adopted the rules of 
that organization. 

If we have, then he is correct in asserting 
that it will become necessary for us to adopt all 
the rules of all other local boards, and that as 
they vary widely when compared, we have as- 
sumed a formidable task in defending them. 

It will probably be unnecessarv for us to say 
that we have not undertaken the achievement 
of the palpably impossible. 

Preservation of Local Boards a Duty 

The National Association has neither voice nor 
vote in the local agreements which agents make 
with each other. It has no power, it has never 
attempted to exercise any, in altering or amend- 
ing the terms of those agreements. Such com- 
pacts, taken as a whole, constitute the local or- 
ganizations. When, as 2 whole, they are satis- 
factory to the individuals parties to them; when, 
as in the case of the Firemen’s and its represen- 
tatives in the Louisville Board, they have been 
acquiesced in for many years and enforced 
against all, for the benefit of all; when the or- 
ganization functions properly under them and 
the results are beneficial to the insuring public, 
the companies and the agents, then that organi 
sation should be preserved. 

The National Association is not the only body 
which should defend a local board of that char- 
acter. Is it not the duty of every underwriting 
organization to prevent the dissolution of such 
a board? 

Lincoln’s Example Cited 

The National Association was not, is not, con- 
cerned whether the cause of the threatened dis- 
solution lay in the violation of one particular 
tule, or whether the rule or rules are open to 
just or unjust criticism. In chief concern some- 
what resembles that of Lincoln in his determina 
tion to save the Union. He cared not then 
whether slavery was right or wrong. In_his 
unanswerable letter of August 22, 1862, to Hor- 
ace Greeley, he said: 

“My paramount object in this struggle is 
to save the Union, and is not either to save 
or destroy slavery.” 

Carried to their logical conclusion, the effect 
of Vice-President Bassett’s policies at Louisville 
from the day he appointed the Trust Company, 
was the destruction of the Louisville Board of 
Underwriters. The Louisville Board is too 
valuable a piece of machinery to be scrapped by 
one insurance company because that Board stood 
between it and its new plans of premium con 
quest. 

Unapparent Analogies 

Mr. Bassett discusses the dispute which oc- 
curred in the St. Paul Board and describes it as 
analogous to his case at Louisville. In doing 
this he enters upon a comparison between the 
tules of the two boards—a question not related 
to the Firemen’s issue with the National Asso- 
ciation. He states that the conflict in St. Paul 
was finally settled within the Board, indicating 
that the two parties got together and compro 
mised their differences. There is no analogy 
there to the Louisville case. 

Mr. Bassett endeavors to make a point that 


because the President of the National Associa- 
tion is a member of an incorporated agency 
firm, he could not qualify for membership in 
the Louisville Board. This has nothing what- 
ever to do with the appointment of a bank 
agency at Louisville; has no connection with an 
attempt by Mr. Bassett and his Louisville agents 
to break up the Louisville Board. 

e is begging the issue. Charging that Mr. 
Cox could not join the Louisville Board, is an 
effort to confuse it. Because his firm is incor- 
porated does not disqualify him and thousands 
of other agents for membership in the National 
Association. There is no rule in the National 
Association preventing such memberships 
Big Banks and Incorporated Agencies 

We shall not undertake to discuss the rule 
of the Louisville Board respecting membership 
by corporations. We are only interested in 
noting under this head that Mr. Bassett attempts 
to place the Fidelity & Columbia Trust Com- 
pany—a powerful hanking corporation with facili- 
ties for coercing the assured—on a parity with 
incorporated agencies composed of a few indi- 
viduals, each of whom is performing daily ser- 
vice as an insurance agent. 

If Mr. Bassett would look beneath the sur- 
face he would see that when an_ individual 
agent or partners are giving their personal 
service to their principal—supervising the com- 
pany underwriting in their territory; watching 
the credit and standing of its policy-holders; 
eliminating the excessive hazards; adjusting its 
losses with due regard to its interests; con- 
ferring with its officers and co-operating in the 
exercise of their skill and judgment in the 
carrying out of its policies—then it is of little 
consequence that they have, for their con- 
venience, assumed the right to add “Inc.” to 
their agency name or divided shares of capital 
stock among the partners or their associates 

We are not interested in such technicalities, 
if the substance of the underlying principle, 
which makes for good practices in our business 
is upheld. 

Again, Mr. Bassett, under a narrow and un 
warranted construction of a rule of the Louis 
ville Board, would have his readers believe that 
no person is eligible to membership in the Na 
tional Association unless he is engaged in the 
fire and tornado insurance business only. Such 
a contention is an obvious effort on the part of 
Mr. Bassett to engraft on the polity of the 
National Assoc'ation whot he sets forth as a 
rule of the Lonisville Board. This is absurd 
Companies’ Interest in Loenl Boards 

The Wonisville situation becomes bigeer than 
a local situation in another way The com 
panies, not less than the National Association, 
are vitally interested in the preservation of use 
ful local hoards. In fact, companies are now 
spending time and money in organizing local 
boards, particularly in California. They must, 
therefore, believe in them, They must be con 
cerned about their preservation. Mr. Bassett’s 
actions at Louisville placed the existence of 
that local board in jeopardy. Our interest in 
it was due to a desire to defend it against de 
struction. The danger to it became acute when 
the Firemen’s agents proceeded against it in 
the courts. We claim that if the Firemen's 
agents had been successful in that litigation, the 
precedent thus set would have jeoparidiced every 
local board throughout the country. That was 
an additional reason for the National Associa 
tion to go to its aid, 

In addition to his failure to go on record for 
or against the further extension of hank agencies 
and his omission of all reference in his letter to 
the unsuccessful litigation prosecuted by his 
agents against the Lonisville Board and _ its 
members, Mr. Rassctt also fatls to refer at all 
to the fact that the Firemen’s did not retain 
the support of a single company in the Booker 
& Kinnaird agency. 

The Famous “Thirteen” 

That agency represented thirteen companies in 
addition to the Firemen’s when the Trust Com 
pany agency was appointed. These were the 
Royal, Westchester, Fireman’s Fund, Phoenix 
of London, American Central, Sun of London, 
New Jersey, Camden, United States, Royal Ex 
change, St. Paul F. & M., Union of Canton and 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Is it not remarkable that without a single ex 
ception these practical business institutions sac 
rificed an established business that had taken 
them years to build, and loyally supported an 
organization which Mr. Bassett condemns? Are 
we to assume that the senset of what is right 
and proper in board government is sounder in 
Mr. Bassett than in the undividual and the ag 
gregated judgment of thirteen of his man 
agerial associates? 

In the course of his argument against us, 
Mr. Bassett has availed himself of a quotation 
from the American Agency Bulletin concerning 
qualification for membership in the Louisvilk 
Board, 

We are unwilling to believe that he would 
strive for advantage over us by conscious or 
deliberate misrepresentation of what we write. 
We prefer to conclude that the misuse he has 
made of the quotation in this instance is an 
inadvertence. In truth, if it were possible, we 
would rather credit it to some collaborator less 
worthy of the respect we accord him. 

We are certain that no one more than he ap 
preciates the amenities which should prevail 
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among controversialists. No one more than he 
understands that it is unsportsmanlike to garble 
the text of an adversary—that it is, in fact, bad 
form to lift a sentence or a paragraph out of its 
place for the purpose of giving it a meaning it 
did not possess in the place it originally oc- 
cupied. 
How a Quotation Was Mishandled 


It refers to qualification for membership in 
the Louisville Board, which prohibits such mem- 
bership unless the applicant is engaged solely in 
the business of fire and tornado insurance, or 
such other business as the Board, after receiv- 
ing the report of the Committee on Membership, 
shall decide not to be in conflict with the fire 
and tornado insurance business or the interests 
of other members. 

In making the quotation as he did, Mr. Bassett 
uses it to prove “that the rules of the National 
Association are designed to protect and foster 
the interests of the very few” agents in its 
membership against the many. On the strength 
of a dismembered sentence he sets up the 
Bulletin as authority for his statement. We 
now present the quotation as he handed it out: 

“In the case under consideration the dec- 
laration against the agencies by the Na- 
tional Association happens to coincide com- 
letely with that rule of the Louisville 
oard which disqualifies for membership in 
it any agent who is not engaged solely in 
the business of fire and tornado insurance. 

(The italic is ours.)” 

We print Mr. Bassett’s letter in full in this 
issue. Any reader can confirm for himself all 
the statements we make respecting the manner 
in which he handled the quotation. 

“Mark Now, How Plain a Tale Shall 
Pat You Down” 


Now read what we printed on the first page, 
in the first column of the Bulletin, November 
12, 1920, keeping in mind that he suppressed 
everything which appears in black face type: 

“Seconp—In the case under consideration 

the declaration against the agencies by the 
National Association happens to coincide 
completely with that rule of the Louisville 
Board which disqualifies for membership in 
it eny agent who is not engaged solely in the 
business of fire and tornado insurance; 
because the person selected to 
represent the Firemen’s at Louts- 
ville was and is a banker who, be- 
cause he cannot devote himself 
solely to the fire insurance buati- 
ness is ineligible for membership 
in the Board; and who because he 
fis the head of a banking inatitu- 
tion, increases the number of bank 
agencies, a practice against which 
the National Association had pre- 
viously protested.” 

Give attention to the fact that we there 
wrote a single sentence. That sentence is di- 
vided by semicolons into three clauses. The 
first clause (the one quoted by Mr. Bassett as 
a complete sentence which he takes the liberty 
to close with a period) contains a statement, the 
two following clauses serving to explain the 
first. 

The two final clauses 
works an obvious injustice to us. It results in 
a somewhat greater injustice to Mr. Bassett, for 
it raises against him the question of motive. 

He commits this mutilation on the sentence 
twice in his communication. 

Any one familiar with the Louisville case 
should have no difficulty in understanding what 
we meant in that sentence. One of the qualifi- 
cations for membership in that Board was that 
the applicant should be wholly engaged in the 
insurance business. The phrase “fire and tor- 
nado insurance” was taken by us from lan- 
guage used by the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
in its decision and, by everyone except Mr. 
Bassett, is understood to mean fire insurance 
and all other lines written by members of that 
Board. 

Has Lost But Three Agents 


The reader is to keep in mind the important 
fact that Mr. Bassett is addressing the agents 
of the Firemen’s Insurance Company. He ex- 
presses abundant confidence in their loyalty and 
a great deal of interest in them. He informs 
them that as evidence of their fidelity to the 
Firemen’s, the Cow*7y has received but three 
resignations on accown: of the Louisville con- 
troversy. . 

This news is also gratifying to the National 
Association and it may temper Mr. Bassett’s 
earlier expressed apprehensions respecting our 
intentions. 

And now in conclusion, while we are entirely 
serious and determined in our efforts to defend 
the American Agency System, which is so largely 
represented by the memberghip of the National 
Association, against such assaults on it as Have 
resulted in this controversy by, and in, the 
special interests of one insurance company; and 
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while in that defense we will employ every 
lawful and honorable means at our command to 
defeat the efforts of that company to extend the 
bank agency system and to convince it of the 
righteousness of our cause, still if we shall im- 
mediately fail in doing that, we will not regard, 
as Mr. Bassett seems now to do, that the differ- 
ences existing between us constitute the basis 
of a permanent business or personal hostility. 


The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived the following letters from insur- 
ance editors, which arrived as this 
paper had gone to press last week: 

Young E. Allison, editor “The Insur- 
ance Field,” Louisville: 


We have no concrete suggestion to make for 
the solution of the Louisville Board-Firemen’s 
Insurance Company imbroglio. It is exclusively 
the affair of the companies and the agents and 
we have an idea that all the interests involved 
will be moved to do whatever they shall do by 
pressures individual and varying and often not 
wholly under their control or understanding. 
These pressures cannot be known or defined 
except by those who have to act. 

Our interest lies wholly in the concrete situa- 
tion as it exists in the concrete case. We think 
the easiest solution would be the return of the 
Firemen’s to the Board by the cancellation of its 
non-board appointment. The case which Mr. 
Bassett’s letter makes out against the Louisville 
Board is one that can be made out at any time 
anywhere against any side of any business in 
the world. The Ten Commandments under such 
meticulous and irrelevant analysis might be 
ripped to pieces like a shingle roof. But it 
would not affect the moral and practical value 
of the commandments or justify the willful 
violation of any one of them, 


Charles E. Belcher, editor “The Stand- 
ard,” Boston: 


With regard to your inquiry of November 23 
having reference to the Firemen’s-Louisville con- 
troversy. 

If it were an Eastern matter, and all of the 
local facts were available, it would be a cleaner 
cut matter in my mind. 

Bank, trust company and incorporated agency 
connections are freely indulged in by leading 
companies, and this practice will undoubtedly 
persist so long as laws permit. 

Discussing the case with an officer of a suc- 
cessful company very recently he said, “We 
have a number of bank agencies—particularly in 
the West and South—at small points, as they 
are the most responsible and satisfactory con- 
nections we can make.” 


As a theory it would be most satisfactory if 
the business could be strictly confined to in- 
surance men operating individually, in partner- 
ship, or as corporation with stockholders con- 
fined to active workers in the agency,—cus- 
tomers barred, of course. 

But under high pressure competition I see 
nothing irregular in companies availing them- 
selves of .every legal channel through which 
business is to be had. A financial institution, 
with its insurance department in competent 
hands is well equipped to give satisfactory and 
responsible representation and has a strong ad- 
vantage because of its mortgage and loan trans- 
actions with the citizens of its community. 

The Firemen’s-Louisville connection was ap- 
parently in keeping with the law and may have 
been so advantageous as to induce other agencies 
to do all in their power to upset it. 

The drastic action of the Louisville Board 
and the National Association would on the 
other hand indicate that the company was irreg- 
ular as to the case in question. 

I recall that several years ago when the Na- 
tional Association (under the old regime) was 
supposed to be preparing to stamp out “under- 
writers agencies’ without fear or favor, that 
The Standard ventured to question the sincerity 
of members where their incomes were concerned, 
and suggested that if a real settlement of the 
problem was sought that the sentiment of the 
members could be most effectively shown by 
their prompt resignations of all underwriters’ 
agency connections. The question was the issue 


at a meeting at Buffalo, and in keeping with the 
program several denunciatory attacks were made 
upon the “annexes.” To the surprise of the 
manipulators of the campaign, but not to the 
writer, numerous representative members as 
vigorously defended the practice and spoke at 
length upon their satisfactory relations with the 
older underwriters agencies. 


No one resigned his agencies or his member- 
ship in the Association. The question was 
quickly taken out of the meeting, and there 
was some frenzied oratory in the executive com- 
mittee, but nothing of importance followed, and 
as you know the annexes are still with us and 
will continue to be as long as they are of 
service; are permitted by law and add to the 
income of agents. 


This is a practical age, and my observations 
over a term of years is that most agents while 
losing no opportunity to criticize competitors 
are not disposed to sacrifice income for a prin- 
ciple, which after all but proves that they are 
but average human beings with self-interest to 
the fore. 

Accordingly I do not look for any wholesale 
agefhcy resignations on the part of Firemen’s 
representatives as a result of the Des Moines 
resolution, although Massachusetts’ Association 
at small meeting did adopt a resolution criticis- 
ing Firemen’s action. I do not know Mr. 
Neal Bassett personally, but feel that he must 
be fairly sure of his ground to invite the wide- 
spread and disagreeable publicity his company 
has had in the past few weeks. 

The National Association must he recognized 
as one of the institutions of the business, even 
if its active membership totals but 10,000 or so 
out of an estimated total of 200,000 offices en- 
gaged in the fire business. 


The Louisville controversy impresses me as 
heing of more local than national import. 
There should be influence enough to keep it 
local and to adjust the difficulty. 

I do not expect that it will result in any 
radical adjustment of the American agency 
system, which with other things is going through 
a period of readjustment. 

With what facts there are at hand, and in 
keeping with my disinclination to work any in- 
justice, I do not care to pass judgment as to 
the exact merits of the Louisville case. 

My views will doubtless be of little practical 
value in reaching a fair decision, but it strikes 
me that there is a possible parallel hetween the 
famous underwriters agency “fight”? and the 
situation we are discussing. 

We hold no brief for the Firemen’s, which is, 
as you know, a non-union company. Their 
record in this field is long and creditable, and 
they have a loyal agency plant scattered 
through the six states. There have been no 
resignations here as a result of the Louisville 
matter, and I have heard no talk about it since 
the week following the Des Moines resolutions. 
New England people have many local problems 
common to business conditions, and are work- 
ing hard to hold and increase their business. 





The Alpha General Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of India, has been licensed 
to transact business in Ohio, writing 
fire and allied lines. W. A. Coy, of 
Cleveland, is named as resident agent. 
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NO MULTIPLE LINE SYSTEM 

Simply masterpieces were the speech- 
es on multiple lines made before the 
commissioners at the Astor Wednes- 
day by Mansfield and Hobbg, talking 
for multiple Jines; and Phillips talking 
against them. Phillips won, and this 
despite the fact that Mansfield and 
Hobbs had Donaldson to help them and 
also a memorandum from Benjamin 
tush. So for some time at least ma- 
rine companies will not be able to 
write fire and casualty, and casualty 
and fire companies will not be able to 
write marine. However, some relief 
was given the American companies 
which will he'p them on in their quest 
for foreign trade and to back up the 
American Merchant Marine. 





At tha Astor the subject of the new 
insurance information clearing house is 
being discussed this week and progress 
is being made. 
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Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
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and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 
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Multiple Line 
Question Argued 


ADVOCATE 





HUEBNER CHIEF 





Presents District of Columbia Bill; 
Rush and Rumsey For It; 
Many Oppose 





Executive officers of the leading 
American fire, marine, casualty, and 
surety companies, their legal represent- 
atives, Government officials, and State 
Insurance Commissioners crossed 
swords for more than three hours last 
Friday on the question of multiple line 
insurance at the commissioners’ sub- 
committee hearing at the Hotel Astor. 
The movement to permit domestic 
companies to write every form of insur- 
ance protection, except life, is being ad- 
vocated strongly by some fire and ma- 
rine companies, the United States Ship- 
ping Board, and the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine & Fisheries, 
as the sole means of placing American 
marine-writing companies on an equal 
competitive basis with foreign admitted 
and non-admitted companies; and is 
seriously opposed by some other fire and 
marine companies and casualty and 
surety companies on the alleged grounds 
that the idea is wholly impracticable 
and if adopted may prove ruinous to 
them. The Insurance Company of North 
America, Continental, Aetna and Travel- 
ers favored the measure. 

No indication was given by the com- 
missioners at the close of the hearing 
whether they would report the multiple 
line measure favorably or otherwise to 
the general meeting of the commission- 
ers this week. The sub-committee was 
appointed at the National Convention 
last summer to consider the proposals 
embodied in the Shipping Board’s 
Memorial. 

The outstanding features of the hear- 
ing were the statements by Representa- 
tive G. W. Edmonds, R. A. Dean, coun- 
sel for the Shipping Board, and Dr. S. 8. 
Huebner, insurance advisor of the Ship- 
ping Board, that the individual states 
must either adopt the multiple line 
measure or some very similar form of 
remedial marine legislation, or the Ship- 
ping Board and Congress will take steps 
to have the Federal Government enter 
the marine field with facilities for 
granting all forms of protection to ship- 
pers and shipowners. 


Provisions of the Bill 


The proponents of multiple line cover- 
age urged the commissioners to endorse 
in principle a bill to be passed by Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia and 
which may be used as a model for the 
individual states to follow. Its author is 
Dr. Huebner. In brief, the bill proposes 
to permit companies to group all kinds 
of insurance including fire, marine, cas- 
ualty, compensation, surety, in fact 
everything except life insurance. The 
initial capitalization of every company 
transacting a single form of insurance 
is placed at $100,000 with a $50,000 sur- 
plus and for each additional type of in- 


surance, an increase of 50 per cent of ° 


both the capital and surplus is required. 
The bill prescribes also that the pre- 
mium incomes must be relegated to the 
policyholders of each particular class. 
The idea is to have the income of the 
fire, marine, casualty and other depart- 
ments entirely segregated. Only the 
general surplus will be available in an 


emergency as a relief for any single de- _ 


partment. Finally the measure makes 
provisions for the creation of re-insur- 
ance companies to write one or all 
kinds of insurance mentioned in the 
general classification. 

Speaking in support of the model bill, 


Representative Edmonds enumerated 
the unsurmountable obstacles retard- 
ing the American marine writing com- 
panies and said that the taxation of 
premiums rather than profits, the non- 
recognition of unadmitted assets and 
the non-ability of the companies to write 
all forms of protection gave foreign 
companies a great advantage. As big 
shippers are not national but world- 
wide in makeup, and as a national point 
of view of marine insurance instead of 
divisions along state lines is essential, 
marine companies must not continue to 
be hampered by innumerable various 
state regulations. An agent for an Eng- 
lish company can offer a shipper full 
coverage under one policy, said Repre- 
sentative Edmonds. An American can- 
not. Hence the natural result that mil- 
lions of dollars of marine premiums 
have left this country, and abroad the 
American agent cannot successfully 
compete with the foreign agents, 

State laws pertaining to direct and 
re-insurance need revision according to 
Mr. Edmonds. He sees no reason why 
American fire companies should not 
write casualty insurance and vice versa. 
British companies have done so for 
more than a hundred years and are be- 
coming continually stronger as a re- 
sult. Our shippers should be allowed to 
get the same full coverage here that 
British shippers get in England. Help 
from the states is needed and unless 
that is forthcoming, the government 
will be forced to take other methods. 
Mr. Edmonds said the Shipping Board 
was in a position to insure its own boats 
and all others besides. He does not 
want government insurance, however, 
unless in his opinion it is the only 
means of maintaining our mercantile 
marine and foreign trade. 


Dr. Huebner on Present Marine Status 


Dr. Huebner, who spoke next for the 
bill, declared that with reference to ma- 
rine insurance the United States was 
hardly on the map. Nearly two-thirds 
of the business today is under the con- 
trol of foreign insurance companies 
whose methods are most efficient and 
whose facilities are broad. As re-insur- 
ance is the very essence of successful 
underwriting, because large blocks of 
insurance must be closed promptly 
when applied for, American companies 
must be allowed to write multiple lines 
and combine without being prosecuted 
under the state anti-trust laws. The 
Jones bill exempts marine companies 
from the Federal anti-trust law but sev- 
eral states still have statutes which may 
interfere with the successful progress 
of the Marine Insurance Syndicates. 
These laws as well as those forbidding 
companies to write multiple lines must 
be changed. 

“Marine insurance,” said Dr. Hueb- 
ner, “goes much further than protecting 
ships or cargoes. It pre-empts trade. 
A country with independent insurance 
facilities can protect its trade secrets. 
Our books are open to foreign insurers 
who can examine every fact of a busi- 
ness transaction because we have to se- 
cure so much of our insurance abroad. 
If we do not extend our own facilities, 
our books will always be open to for- 
eign competitors. 

“The British are taxed on the profits 
of marine insurance, we on premiums, 
a system which is not scientific. Taxa- 
tion should be based on ability to pay 
rather than gross receipts. 

“The Shipping Board proposes multi- 
ple lines to extend casualty writing to 
marine companies. We face an adverse 
differential because British companies 
can offer marine and casualty insurance 
under one policy and to cut down on 
this differential, we believe in untying 
the hands of domestic companies. The 
British companies have established ex- 
cellent foundations because of the wide 
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Supported by Both Parties 


The American merchant marine has gained a 
place on both the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms and is supported by both parties. 
both parties can agree unanimously on the pro- 
gram of the merchant marine, it must indicate 
that the subject is of unquestioned value to 


Americans. 


The development of the American merchant 
marine and of its guide and protector, American 
marine insurance, are preliminary to the con- 
tinued prosperity of America’s foreign trade. 
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Have you read that authoritative booklet “The 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity” ? 
ten by Professor Huebner, Expert to the U. S. 
Shipping Board. You will find it of real interest. 
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spread of business they receive. They 
do business with every country in the 
world where they transact all kinds of 
insurance. Bad fortune in one country 
is counterbalanced by good fortune in 
another. Bad fortune in one kind of 
insurance is counterbalanced by good 
fortune in another. American compa- 
nies, however, lack this advantageous 
spread of business purely because they 
cannot offer to shippers here and abroad 
the same protection which the British 
companies can.” 

Concerning the question of stock own- 
ership, Dr. Huebner believes that Amer- 
ican companies must unite to be strong. 
He suggested that marine companies be 
allowed to purchase the stocks of other 
insurance organizations to create a 
community of interest. 

Objects to Small Capitalization 

Commissioner Donaldson, of Penn- 
sylvania, objected to the small capital- 
ization required by the mode] bill. He 
said that there might better be a large 
capitalization required at the start and 


permission given for a company to 
write one or more types of insurance 
without further additions to the capital 
stock. As the bill is now written, he 
does not believe it will pass the Penn- 
sylvania legislature. Colonel] Button, of 
Virginia, also advocated a capital of not 
less than $500,000 for any company in- 
tending to write multiple lines. 

In reply, Dr. Huebner stated that he 
does not want to compel fire companies 
to write casualty insurance or vice 
versa, but wants the privilege to be 
available for these companies which de- 
sire it. Commissioner Donaldsdn’s 
plan, he thinks, would drive small com- 
panies out of business. In concluding 
he said there is an economic necessity 
for multiple line insurance in that it 
will greatly reduce overhead expenses. 
Arguments For and Against Proposition 

Following the arguments in favor of 
the bill presented by the federal repre- 
sentatives, various company officials 
spoke before the commissioners for or 
against the measure as it now stands. 
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Judge Andrew Gates, attorney for the 
Travelers and Aetna and its affiliated 
companies, said that his companies are 
not opposed to multiple line coverage 
and David Rumsey, representing the 
Continental, also spoke favorably of the 
proposal. 

“Unless we change from narrowness 
to breadth, we will be unable to meet 
the foreign marine competitor,” Mr. 
Rumsey said. “My companies favor an 
expansion of the law system. It makes 
no difference what the capital or re- 
serves of a company may be, it is the 
proper or improper conduct of the offi- 
cials or the restrictions placed upon the 
companies’ activities which hurt their 
standing. The strength or weakness of 
a company is brought out in the rela- 
tion of reserves to liabilities. Now is 
the time to spread liability. A company 
writing fire is less able to write marine 
insurance volume than the company 
which writes both fire and casualty. 
The adoption of the multiple line prin- 
is a very urgent requirement 


Cc. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home, did not believe that there is a 
demand for multiple line insurance as 
provided for under the District of Co- 
lumbia bill. It seems to him hardly in 
order that companies should write a 
lot of these highly technical and un- 
related forms of insurance. In his opin- 
jon it would be better to have a law 
placing the American companies on a 
parity with the foreigners by allowing 
inter-purchasing of stock to gain cor- 
porate control. 

A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity, sees no relation what- 
soever between casualty and marine in- 
surance. Putting it frankly, he said 
that the advocates of multiple line cov- 
erage “don’t know what they are talk- 
ing about.” He believes the passage of 
the bill will lead the casualty business 
into absolutely chaotic conditions. At 
present there are no demands from the 
agents for multiple line coverage and 
the agents are continually in touch with 
the insuring public. 

Keep Surety Separated Says Joyce 

The surety business should be sep- 
arated entirely from all other kinds of 
insurance, according to William B. 
Joyce, president of the National Surety. 
Persons inexperienced in the surety busi- 
ness, such as the local agents, cannot 
safely and without hazardous risk, write 
surety policies in conjunction with ma- 
rine, fire and casualty risks. The surety 
companies fourteen years ago were 
nearly all facing bankruptcy and a 
repetition of that condition will follow 
the entrance of other insurance compa- 
nies into the surety field, Mr. Joyce told 
the commissioners. 

The model bill will get no further 
than the District of Columbia is the 
prophecy of Wm. H. Hotchkiss, repre- 
senting re-insurance and other interests. 
He fails to see why the insurance field 
should be uprooted merely to provide 
aid to marine writing companies. He 
denies the proposition that the writing 
of casualty insurance is a necessary 
accessory to a marine policy, but ap- 
proves allowing the fire and marine 
companies to organize separate casual- 
ty organizations, to provide the neces- 
sary full coverage and give full facili- 
ties to their clients. He cited the ad- 
vantages British companies gained by 
having separate subsidiaries to write 
various kinds of policies. As to the 
practicability of the bill, he foresees 
opposition from interior agents and jo- 
cal interests, and difficulties of taxation. 

Mr. Hotchkiss advocated the creation 
of a general corporation to write multi- 
ple lines for international business 
only, the stock to be held by local com- 
panies. Representative Edmonds inter- 
rupted to say that he doubted whether 
the supreme court would permit this 
as it does not classify insurance as 
a commodity. 

J. P. Bonsal, president of the Maryland 
Motor Car Co., was also doubtful whether 
the change would increase marine fa- 
cilities. He expressed the belief that 
some marine companies, not realizing 
ample profits, might jump entirely into 


the casualty field were they permitted 
to write this form of insurance. 

L. Dennis, attorney for the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, another 
opponent of the model bill, told the 
committee that to give aid to our mer- 
cantile marine does not warrant tearing 
down the present system and start- 
ing hatreds and sacrificing interior in- 
terests for seaboard interests. 

The-Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
represented by C. C. Nadal, looks with 
_apprehension upon the revision of the 
insurance policy of New York and other 
states. The present classification of in- 
surance companies has existed for 
seventy years and the F. & C. feels it is 
against principle to allow marine and 
fire companies to write casua ty insur- 
ance. H. G. Pilch, representing the 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 
Company, said that New Jersey was 
against multiple line principles. 

Benjamin Rush For Multiple Lines 

After the opposition had completely 
stated its views, the advocates of the 
bill were offered another opportunity 
to answer the arguments of the casualty 
and surety underwriters. Benjamin 
Rush, president of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, and one of the 
leaders in the movement to organize 
the insurance syndicates, brought out 
the point that as the principle of mul- 
tiple lines is permitted in other busi- 
nesses, it is applicable also to insurance. 
Just as different concerns cut down 
their overhead expenses and better 
accommodate the needs of the public 
by selling a wide variety of goods, just 
so should the marine writing compa- 
nies be permitted to offer a full service 
to their clients. The foreign companies 
naturally secure a large majority of the 
world’s marine business because they 
can give complete coverage. The ma- 
rine business handles trade secrets and 
these secrets are accessible to foreign- 
ers if the marine covers are written 
abroad, the speaker said. 

To overcome existing restrictions, 
Mr. Rush organized a casualty company 
{n connection with the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America to handle cas- 
ualty. He thinks the commissioners 
should recognize present conditions and 
by a direct system allow companies to 
do what his and other companies have 
now to do indirectly. 

H. Cabell, of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, spoke briefly in support of the 
model bill. Colonel Button, of Virginia, 
interposed to say that no surety com- 
pany should ever write any other kind 
of coverage any more than a life com- 
pany is permitted to engage in the 
other fields of insurance. 

Shipping Board’s Attitude 

R. A. Dean, counsel for the United 
States Shipping Board, and the con- 
cluding speaker at the hearing, said 
that either the multiple line system suc- 
ceeds or the Shipping Board under its 
present power will go into the insur- 
ance business. Something has to be 
done, he declared, and it is the alterna- 
tive of one or the other proposition. 
The use of the multiple line is a tre- 
mendous asset for getting business in 
foreign markets and the Shipping Board 
does not intend to allow American ma- 
rine insurance risks to be captured by 
foreign interests. He asked the surety 
companies to submit to him briefs 
stating the reasons why they should be 
excluded from this movement. The 
Shipping Board, he said, will be glad to 
consider their arguments. 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
men’s Fund of San Francisco, was 
present at the hearing, but did not 
speak. The commissioners forming the 
sub-committee included Burton Mans- 
field, of Connecticut, chairman; Jesse 
S. Phillips, of New York; J. R. Young, 
of North Carolina; C. W. Hobbs, of 
Massachusetts; and Thomas B. Donald- 
son, of Pennsylvania. 
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John T. Byrne, formerly with S. D. 
McComb & Co. and more recently with 
Monks, Goodwin & Shaw, is now con- 
nected with Parsons & Co., marine ag- 
ents and brokers in Tampa, Fla, 
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Inland Water Routes 
Must Be Used More 


SAYS NATIONAL CITY BANK 





Further Development of Cheaper and 
Safer System Will Result in 
Increased Premium Income 





Although marine underwriters cannot 


* foresee a great expansive growth of 


America’s foreign trade which will 
bring the volume of ocean premiums 
up to the war level, there is appreci- 
able room for the development of the 
inland marine business, considered to- 
date as one of ihe minor sources of 
income. The banks of the nation are 
Lehind the movement to improve the 
United States’ system of waterways 
and are urging their clients to make 
further use of this relaiively safer and 
cheaper means of transportation. More 
canals and improved rivers, says the 
National City Bank of New York, are 
“imperatively necessary if a competi- 
tive level is to be established by means 
of which American goods can hold 
their own in the markets of the 
world.” 

The National City Bank is strongly 
in favor of the passage of the Camp- 
bell bill during the coming session of 
Congress. This measure provides for 
the expenditure of $100,000,000 a year 
tor five years for the betterment of 
waterways. In the latest issue of “The 
Americas,” the bank describes many 
advantages of the inland water rouies, 
and if the manufacturing interests of 
the country fol.ow the advice offered 
it will follow that the marine com- 
panies are certain to see an increase 
of their inland premiums. 

Regarding the possibilities of inland 
waterways “The Americas” says: 

Most Economical System 


“The United States possesses a sys- 
tem of waterways, partly developed, 
which has no counterpart. The Great 
Lakes, the Hudson River and the barge 
canal system, and the Mississippi with 
its tributaries form an inland network 
giving thousands of miles of the most 
efficient and economical transportation 
in the world. All of them, however, 
are susceptible of much greater devei- 
cpment than has so far been attempted, 
a development that will inevitably 
come in the near future, and a move- 
ment which is imperatively necessary 
if a competitive level is to be estab- 
lished by means of which American 
goods can hold their own in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

“The new canal utilizes river and 
lake sections to a much greater extent 
than the old Erie was able to do, so 
that in many places along the route the 
tows are real y in navigating conditions 
similar to those met in navigating the 
Hudson River. Controlling works to 
eliminate currents have been estab- 
lished and an average speed of eight 
miles an hour may be maintained at all 
times. Already fleets of boats have 
made the trip from Buffalo to New 
York in four days, far quicker than the 
average freight car can make the trip 
in these days of excessive demands on 
the railroads. 

“Although the taxpayers of the State 
have done their part in providing the 
nation with this remarkable transporta- 
tion facility, the good results of which 
will inevitably be felt from the At- 
lantic seaboard to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the canal is not being utilized 
to anything resembling its estimated 
capacity ot 20,000,000 tons a year be- 
cause of the lack of sufficient boats. 
During the war period everything had 
to be given second place that was not 
seen to be directly conducive to a suc- 
cessful war effort. Students of internal 
waterways believe that the barge canal 
could have been made an exceedingly 
efficient agency for relieving the ab- 
normal] strain on the railways, but not 
much progress was made in building 
the large freight barges for which the 
canal was designed. The prospect for 
the future, however, is a bright one, 


and many industrial concerns now own 
their own barges and tugs, while there 
are many rumors of transportation 
comparies which intend to use the 
canal facilities. 

“The Government has a fleet of 
barges now operating on the canal with 
a total capacity of about 50,000 tons. 
This fleet consists of about 90 steel, 
concrete and wooden barges and steel 
cargo-carrying steamers. In addition 
tc this there are about 700 barges of 
various descriptions and with a total 
tonnage estimated at 250,000 on the 
canal system. This figure, however, 
includes about everything that will 
float, including many old-style canal 
boats that are legacies from the hal- 
cyon days of the o'd Erie and are in 
no sense modern cargo-carrying barges. 
There are four corperations now pro- 
viding a common carrier service on 
the system, but all in all not 10 per 
cent of the capacity of the canal is 
Leing utilized. Great quantities of 
freight offered have been declined by 
the transportation companies because 
of a shortage of boats, and the com- 
panies whose industrial plants are lo- 
cated along the cana] and the Hudson 
have in several cases purchased their 
cwn barges and operated them with 
complete success. 


Experience of General Electric Co. 

“The concrete methods by which the 
waterway system can be utilized by 
large manufacturing concerns have 
Leen very wel' worked out by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, which has its 
largest plant at Schenectady, with di- 
rect connections on the canal. These 
methods have recently been described 
by Robert H. Rogers, of the Power and 
Engineering Department of the com- 
pany, in an article in National Inland 
Waterways. According to Mr. Rogers, 
the company has found it feasible to 
use the canal] and the other waterways 
connecting with it for a surprising}y 
large share of the company’s ship- 
ments. These include shipments of 
raw material to the various plants; 
partly finished products en route be- 
tween plants, and finished products go- 
ing to customers or to warehouses, 
and particu arly to ships in New York 
harbor, from which most of the com- 
pany’s export orders are shipped. 

“In the case of export orders, with 
which this article is primarily con- 
cerned, the company has found the 
facilities provided by the canal of par- 
ticular value. With the main plant 
only 21 miles from the Hudson, goods 
are packed for export at the plant, 
placed on barges, towed to the side 
of the ship in New York harbor on 
which they are to go abroad and 
stowed away under the supervision of 
the company’s own employes. Not only 
are great shipping economies thus ef 
fected, but the danger of toss through 
breakage, improper handling, theft and 
pilferage is greatly reduced, and the 
company has the satisfaction of know- 
ing beyond question that when its 
product leaves the United States every 
caution against breakage has been 
availed of. The barges and tugs used 
are the property of the company and 
maintain a reguar schedule. Many 
orders for electrical ¢quipment have 
been filled by the company that would 
have presented great shipping difficul- 
ties if it had been necessary to ship 
them by rail, owing to the large size 
of the units. Under present conditions, 
single units can be put together at the 
plant for shipment as large es the big 
canal barges can carry, which is, of 
course, much greater than the capacity 
of any flat or box car. 

“This is a picture which can be re- 
peated by citing the experience of 
many other large manufacturing com- 
panies. It illustrates a direct saving 
in a field where saving means &n op- 
portunity to reduce the price of a high- 
ly competitive line of goods without 
impairing in any way the normal mar- 
gin of profit. It is the kind of saving 
that is a direct economic gain to the 
country at large, because economic 
waste falls not only on the shoulders 
of those who primarily cause it, but 
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also on the general public. It is the 
sort of saving that will maintain 
American goods in foreign markets in 
ep. te of higher wages and longer hauls. 

“With the tremendous opportunities 
existing in the United States for supple- 
menting the Great Lakes and the great 
canal contributed to the nation by the 
taxpayers of New York State, it seems 
a pity that a more carefully co-ordinat- 
ed program of waterway improvement 
is not’ being carried out. Such a pro- 
gram has been outlined and is now be- 
ing urged on the attention of Congress 
through the provisions of the Camp- 
bell bil'. What this bill contemplates 
is the expenditure of $100,000,000 a 
year for five years, which sum, it is 
believed, will provide the country with 
a genuinely efficient system that would 
pay for itse’f through the economies 
it would effect.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETS 
The SubCommittee on Marine In- 
surance of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United S‘ates met yesterday at 
the Evxstern District headquarters in 
New York, to determine how the or- 
ganization may best serve the interests 
of American marine insurance, and will 
submit a report thereon to the board 
of directors at their mee’ing in Jan- 
vary. The Chamber of Commerce is 
committed to a policy favoring the ex- 
tension of American marine underwrit- 
ing and detai's as to the working out 
of this policy were discussed yesterday. 
M. B. Trezevant, manager of the 
Insurance Department. recently an- 
nounced the appointment of W. H. Mc- 
Gee as a member of the department. 








“KRAKOW” THEFT LOSS 
Gcods worth nearly $100,000 were 
ston from the holds of the steamer 
“Krakow” while the vessel was waiting 
for 98 days at Havana to be unloaded. 
Loss estimates have been made since 
the ste:»mer was gutted by fire several 
weeks azo. Thieving is a thriving form 
of business at the port of Havana, ac- 
cording to reports and few thorough 
efforts have been made by the local 
authorities to put an end to this costly 
evil. 
SECOND MARINE SHOW 
The second annual National Marine 
Exposition will be held in New York 
in Grand Central Palace, January 24-29, 
under the auspices of the National 
Marine League. 





AS IT SHOULD BE 

A German re-insurance concern, per- 
haps a little too impatient, sent one of 
their representatives over to this coun- 
try with the idea of opening up negotia- 
tions again for re-insurance. In most 
instances, in fact in every instance ex- 
cept one, he was politely shown the 
door. There is perhaps some sentiment 
in business after allp and the managers, 
with their company’s roll of honor on 
which the ink had hardly dried, felt 
aggrieved that the direct causers of 80 
much unhappiness in the world should 
apply to them for reinstatement. It is 
said that the exception mentioned in- 
vited the German representative inte 
their office and offered him a cigar, and 
he found that they were prepared to 
discuss business with him. The name 
of that company, of course, I cannot 
give. This must only be treated as a 
story, although I believe it is a case 
where the truth is stranger than fic- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that if any 
encouragement were given in this one 
instance it will prove to be the last one 
of its kind.—The Policy (England). 





AUTO EXPORTS FOR 1920 

Foliowing the increase in the marine 
rates on automobiles it is interesting 
to note that the total value of automo 
bles and accessories exported from 
this country during 1920 will approxi- 
mate $365,000,000, or an average of $1,- 
000,000 a day. The demand for motor 
cars is growing rapidly abroad and is 
not being limited to any particular 
parts of the globe. With an adequate 
tariff in forea automobile writing prom- 
ises to be a profitable line for the ma- 
rine underwriters next year. 


LOAD LINE PROGRESS 

Load lines will be required upon 
coastwise vessels as well as upon ocean- 
going steamers if the recommendations 
of the sub-committee for the Atlantic 
and Gulf division, appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, are received fav- 
orably. Previously it was announced 
that coastal vessels would be exempted 
from the provisions of the bill to be 
brought up in the coming session of 
Congress, but since then it has been de- 
cided essential to require load lines for 
all vessels plying within the A.G.W.1. 
limits. Vessels engaged in inland waters 
will be exempted from the load line 
provisions. 
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Policy of Personal Accident Insurance, 
Not An Air Navigation Contract, 
Says Court 





The New Jersey daily papers are giv- 
ing considerable space to the aeroplane 
case of Marie J. Fitzsimmons Bew vs. 
The Travelers, which was tried in the 
New Jersey Supreme Court. The deci- 
sion handed down by the Supreme 
Court was in favor of The Travelers. 

The policy in suit was not an aecro- 
plane or air navigation policy of insur- 
ance, but a policy of persona) accident 
insurance issued to James W. Bew and 
which excluded, as most such accident 
policies do, injuries fatal or non-fatal 
sustained by the insured while partici- 
pating in or in consequence of having 
participated in aeronautics. The ful! 
text of this decision is as follows: 

This case was tried without a jury 
at Atlantic Circuit. 

The plaintiff is the beneficiary of a 
policy of insurance entered into June 
16, 1914, between James W. Pew and 
The Travelers Insurance Company. 
Premiums were paid when due and the 
policy was in force on May 24, 1919, 
when the assured was killed by tha 
falling of an airplane in which he was 
riding. The policy was written in the 
sum of Three Thousand Dollars. 

The policy contained the following 
condition: 

“The insurance hereunder sha’l not 
rover any person under the age of 
eighteen or over*the age of sixty-five 
years, nor shall it cover injuries fatal 
or non-fatal, sustained by the Insured 
while participating in or in consequence 
of having participated in aeronautics.” 

Plaintiff insists that the following 
provision of the policy is applicable in 
this case: 

“If such injuries are sustained (1) 
while a passenger in or on a public con- 
veyance provided by a common car- 
rier for passenger service (including the 
platform, steps or running board of 
railway or street railway cars), the 
Company will pay doub’e the amount 
otherwise payable.” Plaintiff seeks to 
recover the sum of Six Thousand Dol- 
lars, being double the amount of the 
normal indemnity. 

Motion For Non-Suit 
I 

At the conclusion of the plaintiff's 
case, a motion was made for a non- 
suit. The facts were uncontradicted. 
Defendant offered no testimony. Plain- 
tiff moved for a verdict for plaintiff. 
It was agreed that if it was concluded 
that no recovery could be had, the mo- 
tion for non-suit should prevail; other- 


wise, a verdict for plaintiff for the 
normal amount, or for double the 
amount thereof, as might be found, 
shouw'd be entered. 

The evidence showed that the in- 
sured was an insurance broker at At- 
lantic City; that the Jaquith Flying 
Corporation was engaged in the busi- 
ness of currving pussengers fer hice 








i; airplanes ‘at so much a ‘e:p just 
to see Atlantic City, and for the novel- 
ty of the thing:” that passengers were 
also taken to New York, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere as they requested; that 
the insured had made prior flights; 
that on the day of his death, the plane 
left the place of business of the Ja- 
quith Corporation, at the Inlet in At- 
lantic City, with the pilot, Kendrick, 
and a mechanician named Badger, and 
flew to the Airport, also at Atlantic 
City; that, at the Airport, Badger got 
out of the vlane and solicited persons 
fo take a flight; that Bew entered the 
p'ane and occupied the seat beside the 
pilot vacated by Badger; that Ken- 
drick, as pilot and Bew, as passenger, 
left the Airport and flew back towards 
the Jaquith place at the Inlet; when 
near the Inlet, the plane went into a 
“nose-dive,” which resulted in a colli- 
sion with the earth with such violence 
that both Bew and Kendrick were in- 
stantly killed. It does not appear 
whether the insured entered the ma- 
chine as a guest, or whether he was 
to pay for the service. From the testi- 
mony it appears that he paid no fare. 
This is not conclusive that none was 
to be paid, as it was usual to collect 
the fare at the conclusion of the flight. 
Was There Participation in Aero- 
nautics? 
II 

The first question presented is: Did 
the insured meet his death “whi'e par- 
ticipating in or in consequence of hav- 
ing paritcipated in aeronautics?” 

It is well settled that Courts are 
averse to forfeitures and, in case of 
doubt or ambiguity, will adopt that 
construction which will defeat it, if 
such construction is reasonably de- 
ducible from the words or terms used. 

Hampton vs. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 
65 N. J. L. 265. 

Where, however, it becomes neces- 
sury to construe words or phrases, the 


crdinary and usual meaning of the 
words must be sought and given to 
them. But where apt words are used 


to express the meaning of the party 
using them, Courts will not adopt a 
strained and improbable construction, 
in order to defeat a forfeiture. In the 
instant case, a finding rests upon a 
construction of the words “participate” 
and “aeronautics.” 
Intent of Insurance Company 
Ill 

I have no doubt that 
Company intended to 
liability in cases of injuries to  per- 
sons who navigate the air, a means 
of transportation still regarded as ex- 
tremely hazardous. The question is 
whether it has used appropriate lan- 
guage to so provide, 

The Standard Dictionary, and a num- 
ber of other dictionaries consu'ted, de- 
fine “participate” as meaning “to re- 
ceive or have a part or share of; to 
partake of; experience in common 
with others; to have or enjoy a part 
or share in common with others; par- 
take; to participate in a discussion; 
“to take a part in; as to participate 
in joys or sorrows.” 

Plaintiff insists that one participates 

(Continued on page 29) 
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W. B. Joyce Tells Commissioners How 
Colonel Button Saved Surety 
Companies 13 Years Ago 


The new District of Columbia insur- 
ance bill, fathered by Professor Hueb- 
ner, and sponsored by Congressional 
committees active in hoping to build up 
the American merchant marine and 
American commerce, aroused such 
consternation among surety men that 
they turned out en masse at the Astor 
on Friday of last week to tell a com- 
mittee of insurance commissioners that 
there would be the devil to pay in the 
surety business if the measure went 
through as written. This is the bill 
that provides for multiple line writing. 
In other words, a company which writes 
marine insurance can write any other 
kind except life, whereas the casualty 
companies can write marine, too. 

Appearing for the bill were the presi- 
dent of the new Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, Benjamin 
Rush; counsel for the Henry Evans 
group of fire companies, David Rumsey; 
and “Andy” Gates, representative upon 
this occasion of the Travelers and 
Aetna. Against it was a battery of 
surety lawyers seven or eight strong, 
and William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company. (Also, from 
what The Eastern Underwriter repre- 
sentative could gauge the comimission- 
ers’ commiitee looks with none too kind 
favor on the bill.) ivery one of the 
surety lawyers made a talk against the 
measure, each insisting that his com- 
pany had not the faintest desire to 


write fire insurance, marine insurance 


and such lines, all of them predicting 
disaster if companies other than surety 
went into the surety game, or if surety 
companies went jnto the new fields. Mr. 
Joyce said that surety was the most 
highly specialized of all insurance 
businesses; it was a business where ex- 
perience counted most, and he re- 
called the fact that a crisis in the af- 
fairs of the nation’s industry, commerce 
and finance might develop at any time 
which would cause tremendous losses 
to surety companies. He told how every 
surety company was headed straight 
for the rocks thirteen years ago and 
his warnings to insurance commission- 
ers at that time had started an investi- 
gation of the surety business which had 
saved it, through a committee which 
was headed by Commissioner Joe But- 
ton, of Virginia. 

Colonel Button then told about the 
work of that committee, the members 
of which besides himself were Carroll, 
of lowa; Carr, of Maine; and O’Brien, 
of Minnesota. Coming to New York 
the committee decided to tackle the 
Joyce company first, and they examined 
it through Herbert Wolfe, and then the 
other surety companies. It all resulted 
in the formation more than a year after- 
wards of the Surety Association of 
America, and in business classification. 
In his talk Mr. Joyce gave Button credit 
for saving the surety business from 
ruin. It is a 1,000 to 1 bet that the 
commissioners will not permit marine 
and fire companies to write surety. 
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Jersey Airplane Case 

(Continued from page 28) 
only when he is physically active in 
the management and control of an in- 
strument or agency, and cites Mason 
vs. Moore, 73 Ohio 275, in support of 
this contention. In that case the 
court defined what was necessary to 
render one guilty of participation in a 
violation of a banking statute, and held 
“participation,” as used in that statute, 
required active conduct in or affirma- 
tive knowledge of the fraud committed. 
That case does not support the con- 
clusion that there must be leadership 
and control of a physical agency in or- 
der to constitute one a participant in 
its use. 

“Aeronautics” is defined by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as “the art of navi- 
gating the air.” It is divisible into 
two main branches—aerostation, deal- 
ing properly with machines which, like 
bal oons, are lighter than air, and avia- 
tion, dealing with the problem of arti- 
ficial flight by means of flying machines 
which, like birds, are heavier than the 
air. 

Standard Dictionary defines it as 
“floating in or.navigating the air as in 
a‘balloon or airship; the art or prac- 
tice of sailing or floating in the air.” 

It seems clear that “aeronautics” is 
the art or practice of sailing or float- 
ing in the air.” 

It seems clear that “aeronautics” is 
the art or practice of sailing in or navi- 
gating the air. 





“ 


Plaintiff's Narrow Interpretation 

There is nothing in the definitions 
given or in the common use of the 
term to confine it to those who are 
active in the piloting of air vessels, 
and to exclude those who are inactive 
users thereof. If it had been intended 
to confine the application of this pro- 
vision to those who pilot or manage 
the physical operations of such vesse's, 
it would probably have been expressed 
by using some such language as “en- 
gaging in the piloting, management or 
operation of aeronautical vessels.” 


I think that plaintiff seeks to give 
a too narrow meaning to both words. 
“Aeronautics” does not describe a 
business or occupation, like “engineer- 
ing” or “railroading,” but an art which 
may be practiced for pleasure or profit, 
and is indulged in by all who ride, 
whether as pilot or passenger. 

Is a passenger in a balloon, which 
is not directed or propelled by any 
but natura! forces, a participant in 
sailing or navigating in the air? Is 
an observer in a military plane, who 
is not piloting it, participating in avia- 
tion? Is a military bomber, who do2s 
not touch the control of the plane, a 
participant’ in aviation? Is the pilot 
of an airplane which carries an ob- 
server or photozrapher, or the operator 
of a machine gun, over enemy lines, 
hut who merely trives his machine 
participating in military activities? It 
seems to me that the answer to all of 
these queries must be in the affirma- 
tive, although thea individual in ques 


tion is not the active agent. The pur 
pose of his flight has no influence upon 
the question of whether or not he is 
participating in aeronautics. His pres- 
ence in the plane makes him a partici- 
pant in the flight, which is aeronauti- 
cal. 

If the question were respecting the 
scope of a provision that the policy 
did not app'y to any one “participat- 
ing in tobogganing,” would it be as- 
serted that the occupants of the sled 
who had no part in steering, were not 
participating in tobogganing? If one 
rides in the rear seat of an automobile, 
is he not participating in automobil- 
ing? If one hires a motor boat and 
crew to take him for a ride on the 
river, would it be said that he was not 
participating in boating? It seems 
clear that he would be. 

These illustrations show the spe- 
ciousness of plaintiff's contention. 

I am of opinion that one who is a 
passenger in an aeroplane partakes 
of the pleasure and benefits of the art 
or practice of sailing or floating in the 
air, end thereby participates in aero- 
nautics. 

My conclusion being that the in- 
sured met his fatal injuries whilst par- 
ticipating in aeronautics, the exception 
in the pelicy bars recovery in this case, 
and the motion to non-suit is granted. 

This conelusion renders it unneces- 
sary to consider whether insured met 
his death while a passenger in or on 
‘au pub'ic conveyance provided by a 
common carrier. 


DEWITT C. FRITTS DEAD 

DeWitt C. Fritts, who was a travel- 
ing pay roll auditor for the United 
States Casualty Company, died on 
Tuesday of last week in a hospital at 
New Rochelle, N. Y. He was forty-five 
years old. His wife survives him. He 
was formerly with the claim depart- 
ment of the American Surety Company. 





F. & D. BANK BURGLARY LOSS 

Columbus, O., Deo. 2.—The Fidelity 
& Deposit, of Maryland, has had to pay 
$45,000 burglary insurance to the 
Kingston National bank, which was 
held up and robbed of approximately 
$100,000, three weeks ago, on account 
of the admitted carelessness of the 
bank officia’s in the conduct of its busi- 
ness. The policy was written through 
the central Ohio general agency of 
John M. Thomas, in Columbus. Pay- 
ment was made within a week of the 
robbery. 

Insurance money and the surplus of 
the bank will restore about 70 per cent 
of the loss; the former cashier has 
turned over all his property, and the 
directors, who are wealthy, have 
pledged full restoration of resources; 
so the bank is solvent. Moreover, it is 
cureful about the method of handling 
its cash and securities. 





The Allied Mutuals Liability Insur- 
ance Company has been licensed in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania to write 
compensation and public and automo- 
bile liability insurance, 








The New York Journal of Commerce 
states that under the caption “He Digged a] companies are also socialistic. 
Pit; He Digged it Deep,’ the November 














(1920) issue of “Zhe Bellman,” the house 
organ of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, contains an article reading, in 
part, as follows: 


“Edson S. Lott is the Artemus Ward of the 
insurance business. His latest contribution to 
serious but imaginative literature is the ad 
dress recently deli.ered in which he holds that 
mutual insurance is a species of socialism and 
in principle cannot be distinguished therefrom. 
He reaches this conclusion because those who 
insure in mutual companies contribute funds 
for their common benefit, which he likens to 
the plan of Socialists to pool all wealth for 
the use of everybody. 

“Let us see where this conclusion, if any- 
thing but facetiovs, leads the mirthful Mr. 
Lott and the capitalized insurance company of 
which he is president. [is company is a cor 
poration. It comprises certain individuals 
called stockholders. These individuals have an 
agreement between themselves that the cor- 
poration shall carry on an insurance business. 
Each of them contributed funds for doing it 
and the profits of the business are to be di 
vided among them. This is a mutual agree 
ment as between these stockholders. They un- 
dertake to carry on business on a plan under 
which the profits shall go to themselves just 
as in a mutual company without stockholders 
the profits go to the policyholders. 

“If it is socialism for policyholders to com- 
bine to secure a benefit, is it any the less so- 
cialism for stockhoflers to combine to get a 
benefit from such co-operation? In_ both 
cases the organization is for the common 
benefit of the members of the corporation who 
in one case are policyholders and in the other 
case stockholders. If either corporation has 
the elements of secialism so has the other. 

“In neither case are the earnings or profits 
to go to the public as the socialistic pro 
gramme requires. ‘If the profits go to more 
persons on the mutual basis of dividing them 
among the policyholders than on the stock 
basis of dividing them among stockholders it 
comes no nearer communism unless the larger 
number benefited deepens the red of the 
enterprise, which, being admitted, means that 
as between stock corporations the one having 
the largest number of stockholders comes the 
nearest to being socialistic. But stock corpo- 
rations will not indorse this theory that one 
with 1,000 stockholders has a deeper tint o 
red than ‘one with only 100 stockholders. 
Neither is it any more socialistic for 1,000 
persons to form a mutual insurance corpora- 
tion for their mutual benefit than for 100 
persons to form a stock corporation for their 
mutual benefit.” 


T do not mind being likened to Artemus 
Ward. No less a judge than Abraham Lin- 
coln found great wisdom in the writings of 
that celebrated humorist. 





Now let’s see whether stock insurance 


The mere act of combining is not in it- 
self socialistic; it is the purpose in view 
which gives character to the act. 

Stockholders in a stock company have as 
their purpose the making of profit by the 
investment of capital, and represent the cap- 
italistic system, just as policyholders in a 
mutual insurance company do when they 
engage in their individual business. They 
invest capital in flour mills, grocery stores, 
cotton mills, shoe factories or what not for 
the purpose of making a profit on their 
investments. 

When they become policyholders in a 
mutual insurance company (and become 
both insurants and insurers) they are ac- 
tuated by entirely different motives; their 
purpose is the opposite of that which they 
had in investing in their various regular 
enterprises. In becoming mutual policy- 
holders they are seeking to prevent insur- 
ance capital from making any profit. In 
their own lines of business they are capi- 
talists; in the insurance side-line they are 
anti-capitalists, and as such, so far as they 
go, they are one with the socialists, who 
would not only prevent all private capital 
Jrom making a profit but would abolish 
private capital entirely. 

Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary 
says: 

“What socialists object to is not capital 
but the private capitalist. They desire 
to nationalize capital and to abolish capi 
talisis as a distinct class by making every- 
body, as a member of the community, a 
capitalist.” 

When a socialistic orator goes into a 
factory, or mounts a soap box on a street 
corner, he tells the workmen that, if they 
will eliminate the capitalistic proprietors 
and managers and themselves run (on the 
mutual plan) the factory where they are 
employed, they can divide among them- 
selves the profits now made by the capi- 
talistic proprietors and managers, thereby 
securing more money for themselves. He 
tells his hearers that there should be no 





Lott—‘“he Digged a Pit; He Digged it Deep."—AND THE LIBERTY MUTUAL MAN FELL INTO IT 





private capitalists, and that if his sugges-| the community will cure or compensate. 
tion is carried out there will eventually be} If he dies, his dependents will become 


none—that everything, everywhere, be 
tween everybody, will be equalized; that 


wards of the community. If his house 
burns, the community will rebuild. All 


all private property will be abolished, that | this, provided the dreams of the socialists 
it will be absorbed into community prop- | come true—that the Liberty Mutual plan 
erty. is carried to its logical conclusion. 


The red-socialist claims that it is wrong 


While we are at it, let's look into another 


for capitalists to make a profit from any-| statement—one made by the Consulting 
thing. The insurance-socialist points out} Actuary of the Liberty Mutual—which may 


that it is wrong for capitalists (stockhold-| be found in the October issue of The In- 
ers) to make a profit from insurance.| surance Age, of Boston. Here is the state- 
Suppose all hands contribute funds “for |] ment: 


their common benefit,” contribute every- 
thing they have, not only for insurance 
but for everything they need. And there 
is no profit—everything is returned “at 
cost,’ the rallying cry of the mutuals 
Everybody owns everything and nobody 
owns anything. Then we have pure so 
cialism. When we confine it to insurance, 
we have limited socialism. 

The logical development of the Liberty 
Mutual idea is a community in which all 
enterprises are conducted co-operatively, 
those who need insurance run the insurance 
companies, those who eat bread run the 
bakeries, those who wear shoes run the 
shoe factories, those who crave strong drink 
run the blind tigers. 

When there is no “profit” on anything 
for or by anybody, and the losses are “in 
common,” then we will have undiluted 
socialism. Insurance and everything else 
will be “in common.” Then the mutual 
salesman will have made good his con 
stant cry—“Do away with capitalistic 
stockholders and their dividends.” Then 
there will be no need for liability and com 
pensation insurance companies, for there 
will be no distinction between employer 
and employee—all will be employers and 
all will be employees. Evgrything will be 
run on the Liberty Mutua plan. Every 
body will be jack-planed to a common 
(mutual) level. Insurance companies, stock 
and mutual, will cease to exist. If a citi- 
zen becomes sick or is injured,—a possi- 
bility even in a socialistic community,— 





sured’s payments. .. .” 

The United States Casualty Company 
pays annual dividends of $50,000. Its cap- 
ital is one-half million dollars, which will 
earn $30,000 annually at the present in- 
terest yield on high-grade securities. Its 
present annual premium income is six mil- 
lion dollars. Jf its policyholders paid the 
balance of its dividends directly, then their 
insurance would (in any event) cost them 
not more than thirty-three cents additional 
on each one hundred dollars of premium. 
However, on November 1 the total interest 
earnings on the total investments of the 
Company were at the rate of $260,000 per 
year. It uses a part of such earnings with 
which to pay dividends, a part with which 
to strengthen its reserves, and a part with 
which to pay its underwriting losses, inas- 
much as it is selling its insurance at less 
than the underwriting cost. 
policyholders do not pay its dividends. 


“It is manifest that whatever amount 
is paid for such dividend |by stock com- 
panies] above the interest earnings of the 
capital itself must come from the in- 


































Hence its 


The Encyclopedia Britannica says: 

“Insurance is, for the most part, like 
every other product of human skill, best 
supplied to the market by those who 
make it their calling to produce it for 
gain.” 


EDSON S. LOTT, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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The Greatest Danoer to Surety Compa- 
nies 

During the hearing before the com- 
missioners on the multiple line bill 
one of the commissioners asked Henry 
C. Willcox, counsel of the American 
Surety, what was the greatest danger 
faced by surety companies at the pres- 
ent time. Without hesitating a second 
Willcox answered: 


“Crooked Wall Street messenger 
boys.” 
o o a 


The Hon. W. H. Hotchkiss 

Wiliam H. Hotchkiss, who makes 
more talks before insurance commis- 
sioners than any other person in his 
profession—the law-—-differs from most 
of the other lawyers who address the 
state officials in that he never injects 
any “josh” or tries to raise a smile. 
Most of the other lawyers try to keep 
the commissioners in good humor, te!l 
a funny story once in a while, quote 
a letter that has some queer twist, but 
not so Hotchkiss. His attitude is one 
of trying to capture the mind, not the 
heart of the Judges; the matter before 
him is just the most important thing 
in the world at the moment, and any 
deviation from the svbject would be 
frivolous, undignified and unworthy of 
a great representative of the bar. The 
commissioners, on their part, treat him 
with quite a lot of consideration, rare- 
ly converse among themselves when he 
is talking. and while they don’t act ex- 
act’y as if they were listening “to the 
voice of God” they recognize that he 
was once a valued member of their 
learned body; that he is a student of 
the business: has an able dissecting 
mind; and that what*he says carries 
considerable weirht 

* + * 
Trust Company Prrsident an Insurance 
Commissioner 

Insurance Commissioner Harty, of 
Missouri, fe president of a trust com- 
pany in Bloomfield, Mo. Sunerinten- 
dent Phillips, of New York State, is 
president cf one bank and is director 
in another. 

* + * 
Type of Policy Not Black-faced; Liti- 
gation Follows 

Because the type used in a certain 
clause in the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company's policy was not black-faced 
the company must pay Mrs. Leone Gil- 
bov, Superior, $7,500 insurance, Judge 
Solon L. Perrin decided in Superior 
Court, Madison. Wis., last week. Mrs. 
Gilboy sued to recover the full amount 
0? the insurance policy of her husband, 
a superintendent on the Great North- 
ern railroad. 

The company contended that $590 
was the limit of its liabi'ity, since a 
clause provided that limit in ease the 
insured was killed while employed as 
a switchman. Mr. Gilboy met death 
during a strike, he was coupling cars 
in a railroad yard. 

The attorney for Mrs. Gilboy held 
that Mr. Gilboy’s work as switchman 
was agi emergency employment, and 
that the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
had held that any emergency clause in 
an insurance po'icy must be printed 
in black-face type to be valid. 

Judge Perrin upheld the plaintiff’s 
contention. 

* e . 
Confer With Police 

As a result of the suggestion for co- 
cperation made by Po'ice Commis- 
sioner Richard Enright at the meeting 
of the American Surety Club last 
month, a committee of three insurance 








men, selected by the organization, met 
last week to discuss the burglary situa- 
tion with officials of the police depart- 
ment. 

The committee consisted of E. G. 
Bogart, of the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany, S. P. Brewster, of the American 
Surety Company, and R. A. Algire of 
the National Surety Company. No de- 
cision was reached, but suggestions 
were made to connect private burglary 
alarm systems with police headquar- 
ters. 

ee 
Continental Branch Has Dance 

The members of the branch office of 
the Continental Casualty Company 
celebrated cheir first anniversary last 
Friday in Srooklyn with a reception 
and dance at the the Hotel Bossert. 
About tw hundred were present. 
Musie was furnished by the Cleff Club 
orchestra. The affair was a complete 
success, and will be continued an- 
nually. The reception committee con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Ketcham, 
Wiliam Huokes, Joseph Kolb. William 
Hamilton, M. J. Vogelin and Robert 
Porter. * * * 


F. S. Wilder Made Manager 

Frank S. Wilder has been made gen- 
eral manager of the American Bonding 
& Casualty of Sioux City, Ia. Gus A. 
Elbow, president of the company, has 
heretofore looked after the underwrit- 
ing but wili now turn that work over 
to Mr. Wilder and devote his entire 
time to executive matters. Mr. Wilder 
has recently been acting as general 
manager of the National Bonding & 
Casualty of Cedar Rapids, Ia. He has 
also served as general manager of the 
Northern Casualty of Aberdeen, S. D., 
and has had extensive experience in 
Chicago casualty offices. 

* - - 
N. J. Fidelity Moves 

The New- Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass Insurance Company have moved 
from 95 William Street to more com- 
modious quarters at 136 William Street. 
The telephon® is Beekman 8904. The 
company writes automobile, burglary 
and plate glass insurance, 

. * * 
North American and Mexico 

The North American Accident, which 
before the War was in Mexico doing 
a large business, will soon resume op- 
erations there on a large scale. The 
North American has always done a 
profitable bus ness in Mexico where 
the code of Napoleon is in force and 
where if there is a fraudulent claim, 
the person filing the claim is prosecut- 
ed and sent to jail. 

President Forrest was at the Astor 
this week and considerah’e amusement 
was created by a little article he had 
written in which he discussed non- 
cancellahle policies. 

. 


What Constitutes Preferred Class 

A. E. Forrest, vice-president of the 
North American Accident of Chicago, 
declares that bankers and business men 
today are no longer in the preferred 
class as hea’th and accident risks. In 
the first place he says that, partly as 
a result of the influenza-pneumonia epi- 
demic, many of these people either 
worry themselves into sickness or 
imagine they are sick when there is 
really very little the matter with them. 
Their mental attitude is all wrong. 
They do not hesitate to put in a claim 
if they are laid up for a week, or even 
for less time. 

Many of these people, Mr. Forrest 











| G. A. Goetschius, President 
1 Liberty Street New York 
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says, lead a strenuous life socially, live 
high, do not get proper exercise and 
become flabby. They are also increas- 
ingly subject to the automobile hazard. 

Mr. Forrest also says he would rath- 
er insure a structural iron worker than 
a physic‘an or surgeon under present- 
day conditions. Even at the higher 
rates charged by most of the com- 
panies that class of business has 
proved very unprofitable. The physi- 
cian often becomes completely fatigued 
looking after his practice, and is fur- 
thermore put directly in the path of all 
the germs that may be afloat. If there 
is anything the matter with him phys- 
ically he has to stop. He dare not 


go on. 
* ¢ # 


Flaw in Comprehensive Policy? 

A correspondent of “Autocar,” (Lon- 
don) thinks he has discovered a risk 
not covered by the comprehensive pol- 
icy and cites his experience, as fol- 
lows: “For several years I have had 
my car insured with a certain company 
under a comprehensive policy and 
made no claim upon it; but unfortunate- 
ly, late one Saturday afternoon, I was 
run into by another car twelves mites 
from a certain city. Being unable to 
get anyone to tow the car in before 
the following Mondty I drew it to the 
side of the road and as there was a 
large camp close by, acting on the ad- 
vice of the police, I arranged with a 
man to guard it for fear of pilfering. 
For this I paid thirty shillings and sent 
the receipt to the company. 

“They made no comment at the time 
but after paying for the repair of the 
car, they refused to pay this bill, claim- 
ing that my policy did not cover it. 
Have any motorists ever had a similar 
experience and what is my position? 
I acted in good faith to help the com- 
pany, not myself, and though the 
amount is not large it forms a prece- 
dent.” . 





FINDS $10,000 BONDS 





George Acrite!li Of American Surety 
Has Hard Time Returning Bonds 
To Thelr Owner 





Suppose you found $10.000 worth of 
coupon Liberty Bonds in the street! 
Would you pocket the loss or spend 
your valuable time trying to get the 
rightful owner to identify them? This 
is the problem that confronted George 


Acritel'i of the American Surety Com- 
pany last week. 

Mr. Acritelli was walking along Pine 
Street. At the corner of that street 
and Broadway he noticed a package 
that many other passersby had stepped 
over. On examining the package he 
found that it contained $10,000 in 
coupon Liberty Bonds. 

The loss was reported to the police 
by the finder, but the police did not 
know the owner. A few days later, 
Mr. Acritelli learned that a downtown 
brokerage house had lost a _ similar 
amount in bonds. He went to them 
to have the bonds identified. The brok- 
erage house refused to examine the 
bonds and stated they were protected 
against the loss by a surety company. 

Discouraged at being unable to re- 
turn the bonds to the owner, Mr. Acri- 
telli left the brokerage office and re- 
turned te his work. He found that the 
company that employed him was not 
the surety company having the loss. It 
was several days later that the bonds 
were identified by the other surety 
company. The finder was then re- 
lieved of the custody of the bonds. 





Who Pays? 

An automobile owner insured his car 
but not the accessories. The radiator 
cap, which was ornamental and un- 
necessarily expensive, was stolen. Was 
it part of the car,—or, to any extent, 
part? 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS | 








There are two es- 
pecially strong 
points which may 
be presented to 
the prospect’ in 
selling the non-cancellable income pol- 
icy. General Agent W. R. Letcher in 
the “Pacific Mutual News” points 
these out as (1) the fact that it can’t 
be cancelled, and (2) the large indem- 
nity for the sma‘! premium. He then 
argues on the following lines: 

Therefore, it would seem that the 
first thing to do in the interview is to 
call the prospect’ attention to the 
fact that the usual accident and sick- 
ness pelicy can be cancelled at the 
will of the issuing company, but that 
the Non-Cancellable cannot; and that 
when the Company once “gets on” him 
with this policy he has something he 
can’t lose. Then make the statement 
that he (the prospect) of course 
doesn’t care anything much about the 
first month or so of disability, as his 
salary goes on, if he makes one, or his 
business wou'd go on, so there would 
be no interruption of income or incon- 
venience on that account for a short 
time; but that long periods of chronic 
or recurrent disability that cut off 
a man’s income is the thing to be 
feared and guarded against, and that 
this kind of thing is what you want to 
insure him against. Then take his ex- 
pectation in life, roughly, and multiply 
it by the amount of his yearly income 
and let him see, graphically, what you 
are trying to insure. 

If the elimination feature is handled 
in this way and at this time in the 
interview your man will agree with 
you every time. When he docs, you’ve 
got him “tied up” on the elimination 
proposition and it’s practically impos- 
sible for him to raise objection to it. 

Then go on with the other features 
of the policy in detai'. When you get 
to the matter of premium you can 
leave it to the prospect as to the per- 
iod of elimination desired. If he balks 
eny on this, remind him that he can 
certainly get along for the elimination 
period without indemnity and call his 
attention to the fact that because of 
the elimination period he can get large 
indemnity for a comparatively small 
premium. If he still contends over 
elimination suggest a small po icy with 
no elimination and one or two others 
with one and three months. In other 
words, split it up into two or three 
policies and satisfy him on the no 
elimination proposition and still furnish 
him enough indemnity to cover his in- 
come for a reasonable premium. 

o a * 
Agent—“If you should be 
An Accident hurt or taken sick your 


Strong Points 
of Non-Cancellable 
Income Po icies 


Insurance family would have _ to 
Talk scramble to earn enough 
to pay the grocery bill and 

the rent.” 


Prospect—‘No, you’re wrong. I own 
my own home and have a good savings 
account, that would pay the grocer for 
a long time.” 

Agent—“What do you intend - doing 
with that savings account if you are not 
sick?” 

Prospect—“Oh, I’ll invest it in some- 
thing or start in business for myself.” 

Agent—“You own your own home, 
you say. Is it insured?” 

Prospect—“Certainly, I’m not taking 
any chances against fire. You can’t tell 
when it’s coming.” 

Agent—“Well, how about your sav- 
ings account? Is it insured? No! Do 
you not realize that if you were taken 
sick your savings account would be 
wiped out in a few short weeks? Why 
take a chance against accident? You 
can’t tell when it’s coming. Then where 
will your chances of going into busi- 
ness for yourself come in? Can’t you 
see that you are staking your whole 
future on that savings account, and 
can’t you understand that you are stak- 


Vee 


ing your whole bank account against 
your health, and against the chances of 
accident? A few months of illness and 
you would have to give up going into 
business for yourself altogether. A few 
weeks or even a few days of disability 
and you would have to postpone it. 
How about it?”’—American Liability 
Company. 





BROKERS’ LECTURES 





New Class Starts on December 13th; 
First Subject, Check Alteration and 
Forgery Insurance 





The Class in Insurance of the Aetna 
Life and Afliliated Companies, which 
has proved so popular with brokers 
and agents will be reopened on Mon- 
day, December 13th with a meeting on 
one of the newer covers, Check .Altera- 
tion and Forgery Insurance, to be fol- 
lowed on Monday, December 20th, by 
a discussion of certain features of Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance, several sub- 
jects such as the Insuring Clause, the 
Non-cance'labie Form and how to pre- 
scribe the right form for individual 
clients having been submitted by brok- 
ers with requests that they be dis- 
cussed. 

While the full course is not yet pre. 
pared, the coming meetings will be ar- 
ranged so that the many subjects sug- 
gested by the insurance fraternity as 
a result of a recent questionnaire, will 
all be given necessary attention. It is 
interesting to note that brokers have 
suggested no less than sixty-nine dif- 
ferent subjects ranging from certain 
covers such as Inland Marine and group 
lines to problems of reduction of over- 
head expense; how to best prepare and 
handle claims; how to improve col ec- 


tions: how to advertise the broker’s 
business to best advantage, and busi- 
ness development. In fact, about ev- 


ery phase of the business of insurance 
is eovered in the subjects suggested, 
and it would seem that the plan of 
asking the broker what he would like 
to have discussed and then conducting 
the meetings accordingly is likely to 
increase their usefulness. 





Refuse To Admit American B. & C. 

Insurance Superintendent Robert T. 
Crew. of Ohio, has denied application 
of the American Bonding & Casualty 
Company of Sioux City, Ia., which ab- 
sorbed the Chicago Bonding & Insur- 
ance Company, for the withdrawal of 
stitutory deposits in the name of the 


Chicago company, amounting to $50.- 
000. The Jowa company is not licensed 
in Ohio. 


Hearing on the application was held 
Monday, with W. H. Tomlinson, former 
superintendent of insurance, appearing 
for the applicant. Further hearing was 
postponed for four months, or until 
March 29, 1921, in order that all claims 
against the Chicago company may be 
satisfied and showing of the fact made 
to the department. 

Quite a number of claims had been 
filed with the department, some of them 
on po'icy contracts and some for the 
printing of legal notices. One is a bill 
of this kind from Governor Cox’s paper, 
the “Dayton News.” 


. E. SMALL, President E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 
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Would you like to visit 
EUROPE or the ORIENT as our guests? 


HE open roads that lead to Europe’s battlefields and to the mysterious 
Orient now lie before the present and future agents of the Fidelity & 


Deposit Company. 


You can be one of the fortunate! 
The Fidelity & Deposit Company is going to present a trip to Europe or 
to the Orient to its ten agents and their families, who make the best record in 
the getting of business in a single year. 


This is the plan. Read it carefully: 





The period of competition will 
be from April 1, 1921, to March 
31, 1922. 

All F & D General Agents, 
Sub-agents and Branch Managers, 
appointed before April 1, 1921, 
will be eligible. 

The ten prizes will be a two- 
months’ trip to Europe, or to the 
Orient, and will include the 
winners’ wives and their children, 
if enthusiasm for the doctrines 
of Colonel Roosevelt has not 
carried the individual winners 
beyond the parentage of two. 
All expenses will be paid by the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company. 


The towns and cities of the 
country will be classified, so that 
the Sub-agent who leads in the 
town of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion will have precisely the same 
chance of winning and will be 
awarded the same prize as the 
competitor located in New York, 
Chicago or Philadelphia. 

In determining the winners, a 
point system will be used, which 








will be based on business actuall 
produced during the period of 
the competition. This system will 
give every agent an equal chance. 
Last year’s business will not be 
considered. 


Rules and Regulations 


The rules and regulations gov- 
erning the competition will be 
announced about January 1, 1921. 
They will be formulated by the 
committee named below, which 
will also select the successful com- 
petitors and award the prizes. 


The Awards and Judges 


The names of the successful 
competitors will be announced as 
soon after April 1, 1922, as possible. 

The following committee will 
have entire charge of the com- 
petition: 

Vincent A. Cullen— Fidelity & 
Deposit Co., New York; M. F. 
Dobbins—-Dobbins & Smith, 
General Agents, Memphis, Tenn.,; 
William Hugh Harris—Vice-Pres- 











ident, in charge of Agency Dept.; 
G. Arthur Howell—-Haas & 
Howell, Gen. Agts., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Emmett Myers— Manager, St. 
Louis Branch Office; F. B. Owen 
—Owen, Crowell, Laurenson & 
Co., Gen. Agts., Cleveland, O.; 
F. A. Price —Conkling, Price & 
Webb, Gen. Agts., Chicago, III; 
V-L. P. Shriver —Gen. Agt., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Guy Le R. Stevick, 
Resident Vice-President, Pacific 
Coast, San Francisco, Cal.; A. L. 
Tash, Boston Branch Office; 
Spencer Welton, Fidelity: & De 
posit Co., Baltimore, Md. 


This contest will be good for 
you, good for us, and good for 
the whole Surety business. There 
is a lot of good Surety business 
to be had in your territory. The 
surface has not been scratched. 
We will help you in every pos- 
sible way to get it. Go after it 
and then go to Europe or the 
Orient as our guest. 


For further details of this un- 
usual competition, write to the 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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